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HEN a 


school purchases new 


library or 


sets of Compton’s, old 
sets are usually turned in so that 
the trade-in allowance may be ob- 
tained. Because of this practice of 
trading in out-of-date sets, librari- 
ans may be overlooking the importance of 
retaining and storing an occasional set for 
its value as source material for a future 
generation of readers who may wish to study 
this particular period of the world’s history 
as viewed by its contemporary writers. 
Recently I spent several hours reading 
some of the articles in “The Student's Cyclo 
pedia,”’ a little 
Mr. Compton sold in the nineties and 


two-volume work which 
later owned. The set which we have was 
1897, 
encylopedia was written by its 
Chandler Beach. 


At that time Russia was an absolute mon- 


copyrighted in and the entire 


editor, 


archy and included all Finland and a large 
section of Poland. Beach refers to the reign 
of Alexander III, then czar, as a backward 
one and names as the two great misfortunes 
of the period the famine of 1890-91 and 
the crusade against the Jews. 

As Beach wrote, Queen Victoria was near- 
ing the end of her long reign; Australia 
included five separate colonies; Manila was 
the capital of the Spanish possessions in 





comment 


eastern Asia. Neither the North 
nor the South Pole had been dis- 
covered. 

In the United States there were 
but 45 Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and Arizona were still ter- 
ritories. The G.A.R. had 407,781 
members and there is no mention of the 


states. 


United Sons of Confederate Veterans, which 
was organized in 1896, about the time this 
encyclopedia went to press. The encyclo- 
pedia contains no article on national parks, 
for only Yellowstone, Sequoia, and Yo- 
semite had been so designated. 
Aluminum was not the important metal 
that it is today, but was used as an alloy 
in making gun metal and jewelry. Among 
the uses of celluloid were shirt fronts and 
collars. Beach was much more enthusiastic 
about the bicycle than about the future of 
the automobile. He devotes a column and a 
half to the former and only a few lines to the 
latter. There is, of course, no article on 
airplanes although there is one on “flying 
machines,” in which we read that “‘all the 
efforts made in this direction have so far 
been practically failures.’’ The modern bac- 
teriologist would be especially shocked by 
the article on the fly with its concluding 
statement, ‘They are very annoying, but 
are very useful as scavengers and prevent 


L.J.L. 


disease.”’ 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 














WHITTLESEY HOUSE BOOKS 
Fall 1948 


AFTER-DINNER SCIENCE 
By Kenneth M. Swezey 
Sept. 9 $3.00 


SEEING MORE THINGS 
By John Mason Brown 
Sept. 14 $3.50 


THE WONDERFUL MRS. INGRAM 
By Harlan Ware 
Sept. 23 $3.00 


CHECK YOUR WITS! 
By Jules Leopold 
Sept. 28 $2.75 


HOW TO USE YOUR IMAGINATION 
TO MAKE MONEY 
By James D. Woolf and Charles B. Roth 
Sept. 28 $2.50 


FASHIONS IN FURNISHINGS: 
A Guidepost to Decorating 
By Ruth W. Lee and Louise T. Bolender 
Sept. $5.95 


MACHINES FOR THE FARM, RANCH 
AND PLANTATION 
By A. W. Turner and E. F. Johnson 
Sept. $6.00 


THE COMMONSENSE PSYCHIATRY OF 
DR. ADOLPH MEYER 
Edited by Alfred Lief 
Oct. 6 $6.50 


MENDELEYEV: The Story of a Great 
Scientist 
By Daniel Q. Posin 
Oct. 7 $3.50 


THE STORY OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS: 
Four Great Doctors and the Medical 
School They Created 
By Bertram M. Bernheim 
Oct. 7 $3.50 


BLOOD OF THE MARTYRS 
By Naomi Mitchison 
Oct. 8 $3.50 


MAIN STREET MERCHANT: The Story 
of J. C. Penney Company 
By Norman Beasley 
Oct. 15 $3.50 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL PROBLEMS, 
Revised Edition 
By Maxine Davis 
Oct. 15 $2.50 


HEALTHFUL LIVING, 3rd Edition 
By Harold S. Diehl 
Oct. 15 $3.50 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 





PHOTO-GRAPHIC 1949 


American Society of Magazine 
Photographers 
Oct. 19 $6.95 


THE MOON IS MINE 


By Arthémise Goertz 
Oct. 20 $3.00 


WEEK-END PAINTER 


By Laurence V. Burton 
Oct. 21 $3.50 


WATER-COLOR PAINTING IS FUN 


By Frank A. Staples 
Oct. 21 $3.50 


THIS IS SAN FRANCISCO 


By Robert O'Brien 
Oct. 25 $3.75 


MIRROR FOR MAN: The Relation of 
Anthropology to Modern Life 


By Clyde Kluckhohn 
Nov. 18 $3.50 


ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL LAYOUT 
By Matlack Price 
Oct. $5.00 


THE SEVEN MIRACLES OF GUBBIO 


By Raymond L, Bruckberger and 
Gerald M. Lauck 
Nov. 4 $1.50 


WAYFARING STRANGER 
By Burl Ives 
Nov. 12 $3.50 


THE RAPE OF POLAND: Pattern of 
Soviet Aggression 


By Stanislaw Mikolajczyk 
Nov. $4.00 


YOU MUST RELAX, 3rd Edition 


By Edmund Jacobson 
Nov. $2.50 


HOW TO PLAN FINANCIAL SECURITY 
By Lawrence Washington 
Nov. $2.75 
PRINTING AND PUBLICITY HANDBOOK 
By Daniel Melcher and Nancy Larrick 
Nov. $5.00 
PIONEER RAILROAD 


By W. A. S. Douglas and Robert 
Casey 
Dec. $4.00 


A Divison of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y. 18 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
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It's Easy = 

. NEED NO eye-straining projector to read 
the cost-cutting paper photo-record of 

Library Bureau’s sensational Photocharger. 


All the book charging data you need is on the 
inexpensive, highly legible, paper photo-record 
shown full size above. You read it easily and 
eliminate Slipping of Books and Filing of Bock 
Cards. 

The Photocharger System cuts your charging 
work and costs by as much as 50%, and is so 
simple to operate that no special training is 
required. 

Whether your library is large cr small see how 
the Photocharger can help you. Simply phone 
your nearest Remington Rand office or write to 
Library Bureau, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Why not do it row! 








FR eOrse ti rea is of Specialized 






Photocharging at Gary 





at Gary, Ind., Library! 


The Gary, Indiana, Public Library, where photographic 
book-charging originated in 1940, recently installed 
the Library Bureau Photocharger System and Librarian 
Richard B. Sealock says: 


“Our former equipment required a reader or pro- 
jector, but Photocharging directly to paper large 
enough to read eliminates the need of a projector, 
and the processing cf the paper strips is easily done 
in our own library. 

‘We find the Photochargers simple to operate, and they 
can be depreciated at normal returns and written off in 
10 years, while the rental paid by us on one camera 
to date would have paid for four Photochargers. 
“The Photochargers recently installed are proving 


satisfactory in every respect.’’ 








Library 


Equipment 
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FOR YOUR FILM LIBRARY 


THE VICTOR LITE - WEIGHT 


Témm SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 











Installation of 16mm film divisions in 
today’s libraries has opened a magnificent 
new world of learning to an eager audi- 
ence. Victor—with its 38 years of experi- 
ence and leadership—now brings to li- 
braries a new, invaluable versatility to 
U meet this ever-increasing 16mm _ enthu- 

\e siasm. It’s the Victor Lite-Weight — 
portable, compact and easily operated— 
with a choice of three interchangeable speakers to fit 
every audience requirement. The Victor Lite-Weight 
always assures top performance anywhere . . . anytime. 












Shown above, the Victor Light-Weight with six- 
inch speaker is specifically designed for small 
groups. Ingenious design provides plug-in speaker 
right on projector when operating — snaps inside 
case when carrying. 


The Victor Lite-Weight with nine-inch speaker is 
extremely popular — for here is single-unit case 
portability to accommodate up to medium large 
groups. Speaker fits on top of projector for easy 
carrying. 





For large audiences, here is the Victor Lite-Weight 
and 12-inch speaker —a matching two-case com- 
bination for extra volume. 


... and for your Record Library 


THE 
NEW 


The Ultimate in Dual Speed 
Record Players—plays standard 
10 and 12 inch discs at 78 R.P.M., 
plus transcriptions up to and including 
16 inches, recorded at 33-'4, R.P.M. Outstanding 
features include G. E. Variable Reluctance Pickup 
ind FM Input, both available only with Sonomaster. 


Write Today for Victor Booklet ~''Where to Get Films 
and Film Information" 


WORLD'S LARGEST SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


hilo. Saimuloytifphe Cupurulim 
A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


Dept. LA-13, Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York © Chicago ©¢ Distributors Throughout the World 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 




























America } nine ta grow! f 


Since 1829 > AMERICA 


and has grown along with America! Now worldwide in scope, it is 
thoroughly American in outlook and interpretation and in its appre- 
ciation of the importance to Americans of economy of time and 
effort. Containing the essential knowledge only to be found through 
research in over 1,000 books, yet streamlined for maximum efficiency 
and usability 














Pertine nt facts about Americana: 30 1 olumes, 700-page index, 66,000 
articles, 6,000 illustrations including maps, photos, drawings, diagrams, 


and charts. More than a quarter of a million facts at fingertip speed! 






Brilliantly edited, the Americana has two 1m. Accurate, comprehensive, timely and unbiased, 
portance contributions to users First, its excel the Americana covers thoroughly the many 
lent digests of books, plays and operas—a facets of American life—science, industry, pol- 
unique feature. second, its Comprehensive bi tics, economics, literature, art, medicine, bank- 
he graphies on all mayor articles. In addition ing and finance, government, nutrition and 
the Americana gives pronunciations, with dia many more. Each volume 1s convenient in 
critical markings, of all unusual words and new size, attracuvely bound, printed on an opaque, 
technical ter nd proper names giareless paper in well-chosen readable type. 


2 An American Encyclopedia for American Research 
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NORTON. 


‘‘BOOKS THAT LIVE’’ 


MYSELF WHEN YOUNG. By Henry Handel Richardson 


The great novelist writes her autobiography. Published. $3.00 


ESKIMO DOCTOR. By Aage Gilberg 


A Danish doctor's adventures in Greenland. I//ustrated. Published. $3.00 


THE WASHBOURNES OF OTTERLY. By Humphrey Pakington 
A delightful new novel of English gentry by the author of Aston Kings. Published. $3.00 


JOHN GOFFE’S MILL. By George Woodbury 


How an ancient and neglected old sawmill was turned into a design for happy living. 
Drawings by Arthur Conrad. Published. $3.00 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION, Its Origin and Development. By Alfred H. Kelley and 
Winfred A. Harbison 


Published. $7.50 


HAROLD BAUER, His Book 


Memoirs of one of our most eminent pianists. [/Justrated Sept. 13. $3.75 


SHAKESPEARE’S PRODUCING HAND. By Richard Flatter 


A Study of His Marks of Expression to be Found in the First Folio. [//ustrated. Sept. 
13. $3.00 


CROSSROADS OF AMERICA. The Story of Kansas City. By Darrell Garwood 
Illustrated. Se pt. 15. $3.75 


PSYCHOTHERAPY, PRACTICE AND THEORY. By Charles Berg, M.D. 
A Case Book of the Neuroses and Their Treatment. Sept. 20. $5.00 


THE WEST AT BAY. By Barbara Ward 
The brilliant foreign editor of the London Economist analyzes the problems confronting 
western civilization. Sept. 24. $3.50 


AMERICAN SEA SONGS AND CHANTEYS. From the days of Iron Men and Wooden Ships. 
By Frank Shay. I/lustrated, and with music Oct. 11, $5.00 


ESSAY ON THE TRUE ART OF PLAYING KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS. By C. P. E. Bach 


Translated and Edited by William Mitchell, A classic of musical literature available in 
English for the first time. Nov. 10. $5.00 


PABLO CASALS: A LIFE. By Lillian Littlehales 


The Life of the world’s greatest cellist. [/lustrated. Nov. 10. $3.75 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. By Franz Alexander, M.D. 


A comprehensive view of the present state of psychoanalytic knowledge. Nov. 10. $3.75 


THE MARITIME HISTORY OF MAINE. Three centuries of Shipbuilding and Seafaring. By 
William Hutchinson Rowe 


Nov. 10. $6.00. Prepublication price $5.00 


THE CHOSEN VALLEY. The Story of a Pioneer Town. By Margaret Snyder 


The ‘case history” of a small Minnesota community. Nov. 10. $4.00 


STUDIES IN ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. With an exposition of the Psychology of C. G. 
Jung. Many tliustratto Nov. 10. $4.00 


W. W. NORTON & CO., 101 Fifth Avenue «© New York 3 


In Canada: George J. Mcleod, Ltd.. Toronto 
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FLASHING SPIKES by Frank O’Rourke 


His name is Riley and he makes the Big League. His story is the fasci- 
nating day-by-day, play-by-play fictionalized biography of the ball 
hawks, the bench jockeys, the press box men and the talented kids 
who take their cut at the horsehide, on the sand lots, and in the 
Polo Grounds of a baseball loving nation. 

For the first time, here is a baseball novel with all the mounting 
excitement of a fast rising young star in the heated intensity of a 
summer-long pennant race. The book will make baseball more alive, 
more fun, more everything to the fan who reads it. 


256 pages. 5%”""x 8” Publication October 18 $2.50 
TRIPLE SALES: JUVENILE, ADULT, SPORT BOOK DEPARTMENTS 


THE TURNING POINT by Ed Fitzgerald 


Education versus the glamour of big money baseball! Around this 
central theme, Ed Fitzgerald has woven an exciting baseball yarn 
about a boy who has to decide between his love of baseball and 
money, and a college education. You’ve got to take sides! 

Every youngster who has his eye on a professional ball playing berth 
will read this book; every fan who takes sides on similar issues when 
they hit the sports pages will use this authentic novel as a background. 


256 pages. 5%"'x 8” Publication October 25 $2.50 


TRIPLE SALES: JUVENILE, ADULT, SPORT BOOK DEPARTMENTS 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 67 West 44th Street, New York 18 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 










How many television stations are now broadeastiny + 








Im 

What is the outlook for television? 4] 
i I 

These are current questions you may be asked. 

The New York Times Index is a quick, handy : 

reference book. It will help you answer these and t] 

many other questions on the news and all its b 

varied aspects. A 

This is how The Times Index answers these si 

a 


questions: 


& 





TELEVISION 
Outlook discussed; articles by Chmn Coy on 
channels; FCC allocation problems and policy 
described; current status shows 30 stations on 
air, 75 under construction and 250 pending ap- 
plications; Dr Du Mont on potential sees $742 | 
billion indus and 950,000 employment by ‘53 
tations listed by States: map, Je 13,X%:3 (June 
13 issue, Section X, page 3] 
Sg RR i BN ie 7 If | 


The New York Times Index summarizes the news 
.. tells date, page and column of publication in 
The New York Times. Because The New York I 
limes publishes more news than any other news- 
paper The Times Index is a complete reference 
guide to any newspaper you have on file. Save j V 
time and increase your information sources! The 
New York Times Index digests half a million facts 
each year... facts not vet available in any 


encyclopedia. V 


Write for your sample copy of this convenient, 


low cost, news digest. 


24 Semi-monthly Issues and Cumulative 


Annual Volume ....... .. . $50 y 
24 Semi-monthly Issues . . . . .. $35 
Cumulative Annual Volume. . . . . . $35 


r % T y rive 
The New York Times Index. 229 West 43rd Street, New York 18%” 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
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A.L.A. Regional Conferences—1949 


NUMBER Of state and regional association 
A representatives met at Atlantic City 
with members of the Executive Board and 
Headquarters staff. The results of these 
meetings, and subsequent Executive Board 
action, are the bases for the following con- 
clusions which will guide planning the 
1949 regional conferences. 

It is understood that in planning the pro- 
grams for these conferences major emphasis 
will be placed upon regional problems and 
the needs of the various It is to 
be kept in mind, however, that they are 
A.L.A. Conferences and, as such, will con- 
sider also national problems and the over-all 


regions. 


aims and objectives of the Association. 


Recommended 
Dates 


Regional Groups 

I. Fan WEsT 
Alberta 
British Columbia 
California 
Idaho 

II. TRANS-MISsSISSIPPI 
Colorado 


Montana 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 


Nebraska 


August 


Iowa North Dakota 
Kansas Saskatchewan 
Manitoba South Dakota 


Utah 


Wyoming 


Minnesota 
Missouri 
III. Mipwest 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
IV. NEw ENGLAND 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
V. MippLe ATLANTIC 
Delaware 
District of Columbia New York 
Maryland Pennsylvania 
New Jersey West Virginia 
VI. SourHEASTERN 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 


Kentuc ky 


Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 

VII. SourHweEsTERN 


Arizona New Mexico November 7-15 
Arkansas Oklahoma 
Louisiana Texas 


Each Planning ( 
Planning Comn 


has been asked to 
is the 


name its own 


resentative last-named 


person in 


August 22-25 


26-29 


September 15-25 


New Hampshire October 12-15 


October 3-15 


October 20-31 


chairman, 


Regional Groups and Planning Commit- 
tees. A tentative schedule of the revised 
regional groupings with the names of the 
members of the Regional Planning Com- 
mittees appears in the following chart. Two 
members were appointed by the region, and 
one member was appointed by the A.L.A. 
as the representative of the Association. 
Several Canadian provinces are bei ‘ing in- 
vited to participate as component parts of 
two of the regional conferences. Members 
of all provincial library associations are to 
feel free to attend any of the regional con- 
ferences of their choice. 

Meeting Dates. The schedule of regional 
groupings given below also includes the ten- 


Location of 
Meeting Planning Committee 
Vancouver, Edwin 
B.C, Jr. 
Marco Gerson Thorne 
John S. Richards 


Truman Coman, 


Donald Everett Strout 
Joseph C. Shipman 
Ralph T. Esterquest 


Ruth W. Gregory 
Ralph A. Ulveling 
Harold F. Brigham 


Ly sla I. Abbott 
Stuart C. Sherman 
Milton E. Lord 


Swampscott, 
Mass. 


James E, Bryan 
Richard Minnich 
John Boynton Kaiser 


Jack Dalton 
One to be selected 
Tommie Dora Barker 


James E. Gourley 
Irene Verna Mason 
Clarence S. Paine 


preferably an appointee of the region. The A.L.A, 


each group. 


337 
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tative schedule of conference periods pro- 
posed by the Executive Board for guidance 
of the regional groups. This was proposed 
with a view to having a geographical pro- 
gression of conferences to accommodate ex- 
hibitors and persons attending a number of 
the meetings. Each group has been asked 
to select a 4-day period within the dates 
indicated for the respective conferences. 

Regional Planning Committees. (1) It was 
suggested that this be a committee of three; 
2) This committee will have complete re- 
sponsibility for the budget, and primary 
responsibility for the pt am and confer- 
ence arrangements; (3) The committee will 
name its own chairman, preferably one of 
the members named by the region rather 
than the A.L.A. representative; (4) Any 
other committees appointed for specific du- 
be the responsibility of the Re- 
gional Planning Committee; (5) An over-all 
regional committee or council may 
up, if desired, composed, for example, of 
the presidents of state and provincial asso- 
ciations in the region. Such a council would 
serve as an advisory group and as a channel 
for clearing m: itters which should have the 
approval of all states concerned. 

Selection of Place. The selection of the 
place for the regional conference is left in 
the hands of the Planning Committee. 

It is earnestly hoped that every possible 
effort will be made to arrange for confer- 
ences in each of the regions. It was agreed 
in Atlantic City, that the A.L.A. 
policy with reference to racial discrimina- 
tion should be followed without compro- 
mise, and that it would be better to have no 
\.L.A. conference if it should prove impos- 


(4 


ties are 


be set 


however, 


provide the necessary accommoda- 
tions. Negotiations and arrangements to 
meet these requirements shall be left entirely 
in the hands of the Regional Planning Com- 
This principle of local autonomy 


sible 


mittees. 
applies in all arrangements for the regional 
conferences. 
Budget. 
ferences must be self-supporting, and that 
it will be the responsibility of each Planning 
Committee to establish a budget and to hold 
that framework. It is recognized, 
that certain the 
control of the committee may result in some 
deficits; therefore, 


It is emphasized that the con- 


within 


however, factors beyond 


instances in unavoidable 


each Planning Committee is urged to include 
in its budget a contingent item amounting to 
10 per cent of the estimated total income 
as a reserve fund. The budget will be based 
upon estimated income from registration 
fees and exhibit rentals. It is suggested that 
profits resulting from some conferences be 
used to meet any unusual deficits not taken 
care of by the contingency fund in other 
conferences, any net surplus to be distrib. 
uted to the regions and the A.L.A. accord. 
ing to some equitable plan approved by the 
Regional Planning Committees as a whole, 

Program and Arrangements. It was left 
the Executive Board to determine which 
meeting would be designated as the official 
A.L.A. annual conference for transaction of 
Association business. At this annual con- 
ference, the Council will transact its business 
and the new officers will be installed. It 
may, however, be decided to arrange for 
some of the features of an annual confer- 
ence, such as awards and citations, at other 
regional conferences. 

The Executive Board requests that there 
be a Council discussion meeting at each of 
the regional conferences, open to all in at- 
tendance, and that one item of discussion be 
the Fourth Activities Committee report. 

It is left with each region to determine 
for itself the matter of state association meet- 
ings to be held in conjunction with the re- 
gional conference. 

Representatives. With no annual confer- 
ence in 1949, there is no conference income 
in the A.L.A. budget for 1948-49 to pay 
expenses of Headquarters staff or A.L.A. 
officers attending the regional meetings. 
The regions may desire the assistance of 
Headquarters staff with regard to exhibits, 
publicity, or information and advisory serv- 
ices. It is, therefore, left to each Regional 
Planning Committee to determine the num- 
ber of Headquarters staff and A.L.A. officers 
to be included in its conference budget, with 
necessary provision for travel, and living ex- 
penses. 


In general, when divisional representa- 


tives are invited, their expenses must also 
come from the regional budgets. 
Discussions at Midwinter Conference. A 
meeting of the Regional Planning Commit: 
tees and the Executive Board will probably 
be called during the Midwinter Conference. 
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A.L.A. Protest Against 
New York City Ban of the Nation 


t A hearing held July 13, in the office 
A of Dr. William Jansen, superintendent of 
schools, Brooklyn, N.Y., the A.L.A. was rep- 
resented by David K. Berninghausen, chair- 
man, Intellectual Freedom Committee. Ex- 
tracts from his statement before the hearing 
follow: 


Last month in Atlantic City, the American 
Library Association reaffirmed its belief in the 
basic policies which should govern the services 
of all libraries.’ Three paragraphs in the Library 
Bill of Rights seem particularly pertinent to this 
question of the banning of the Nation: 

1. As a responsibility of library service, books 
and other reading matter should be chosen for 
values of interest, information, and enlighten- 
ment of all the people of the community. In no 
case should any book be excluded because of the 
race or nationality, or the political or religious 
views of the writer. 

2. There should be the fullest practicable pro- 
vision of material presenting all points of view 
concerning the problems and issues of our times, 
international, national, and local; and books or 
other reading matter of sound factual authority 
should not be proscribed or removed from library 
shelves because of partisan or doctrinal disap- 
proval. 

3. Censorship of books, urged or pr: acticed by 
volunteer arbiters of morals or political opinion 
or by organizations that would establish a co- 
ercive concept of Americanism, must be chal- 
lenged by libraries in maintenance of their 
responsibility to provide public information and 
enlightenment through the printed word. 

The American Library Association, though 
protesting the ban of the Nation, does not neces- 
sarily agree with everything published i n the 
magazine. We do believe that the banning of the 
Nation from the New York City school libraries 
is a threat to the right to disseminate informa- 
tion. ... 


Undoubtedly, the New York City Board 


of Superintendents and the Board of Educa- 


'A.L.A, Bulletin, July-August 1948, page 285. 


tion find it easier to ban the Nation because 
the Newark schools have already banned it. 
Undoubtedly, the schools of Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and Plainfield, U.S.A. 
will find it still easier to ban the Nation. 
Following the ban of one magazine, many 
communities will find that pressures to ban 
this or that piece of literature will come 
pouring in from all sides. Now is the time 
to stop the snowball. 

Speaking for the American Library Asso- 
ciation, I have attempted to state the official 
position of this national organization of pro- 
fessional librarians. To summarize it in one 
sentence: “We protest the ban of the Nation 
from the libraries of the New York City 
schools as an act that is a threat to freedom 
of expression and contrary to the Library 
Bill of Rights and the United States Bill of 
Rights. We hope that the ban will be lifted 
immediately.’ 

It is to be noted that Mr. Berninghausen’s 
protest in the name of the A.L.A. is a pro- 
test against banning, and is based squarely 
on the Library Bill. of Rights. It does not 
deny the principle of guided use, whereby 
a school librarian or teacher may guide 
young people in the interpretation of cer- 
tain controversial materials. It does attempt 
to protect freedom of expression and free- 
dom of inquiry. 

The A.L.A. Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom has been asked to prepare a state- 
ment of policy and method which may be 
considered for adoption as a guide to appro- 
priate action, both for the Association and 
for individual libraries, when confronted 
with specific cases of censorship. 

Haro_tp F. BriGHAM 
A.L.A. Interim Executive Secretary 


2Mr. Berninghausen later reported “*, . . eight Massa- 
chusetts teachers college libraries have been ordered to 


drop the magazine.” 
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A.L.A. Employment Register 


A Statement of Policy and Procedure 


N Sept. 1, 1948, the A.L.A. Employ- 
() ment Register was begun on an 
experimental basis. This limited form of 
service in no W ay constitutes placement serv- 
ice — as that given in the past by the 

..A. Placement Office. After a period of 
six gon the Employment Register will 
be reviewed to determine the effectiveness 
of the service or any changes that might be 
made. 

Under the budget available the Employ- 
ment Register is forced to discontinue sev- 
eral features of the former placement service. 

All professional aspects of the former 
placement service are eliminated with the 
exception of supervision by the chief, De- 
partment of Library Education and Person- 
nel. In_ particular, candidates are not 
selected for specific positions. 

2. Registration for the Employment Reg- 
ister will not require the detailed informa- 
tion formerly needed. 

3. Records of librarians formerly regis- 
tered with the Placement Office cannot be 
kept up to date. 

4. Former Placement Office records are 
not available for any use by the Headquar- 
ters staff, employers, or others. The Em- 
ployment Register staff is not a to 
undertake the work involved i 1 preparing 
and sending such records to le rs at 
their request or at the request of the regis- 
trants. 

5. No information about available posi- 
tions can be furnished. 

Lists of A.L.A. members who are inter- 
ested in finding positions will be issued at 
frequent intervals. The purpose of the lists 
is to furnish employers with names and 
brief information about such oe The 
introduction to each list states: (1) that it 
will be sent to library eee only 
on request; (2) that the names and data in 
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the list are for the exclusive and confidential 
use . the administrator to whom it is sent; 
and (3) that it must be returned to the the 
ALA. . Within three weeks from the date it 
is received. The administrator is expected 
to obtain further information about candi- 
dates whom he may select for consideration. 

Four lists are be ‘ing issued, based upon 
the following ranges of annual salary ex- 
pected by the librarians listed: (A) below 
$3000; (B) $3000 to $3500; (C) $3600 to 
$4000; (D) above $4000. The names in 
each list are in alphabetic order; each name 
appears on only one list. Information about 
each librarian is as follows: Name, mailing 
address, current position, library school with 
degree and date of gri aduation, sal: ary ex- 
pected, type of library and of library ‘work 
preferred, and geographic area preferred. 
The librarians listed are responsible for au- 
thorizing the removal of their names when 
they accept new positions or for other rea- 
sons. 

The Employment Register is the only 
service available in the name of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Members of the 
Headquarters staff who are requested to 
suggest librarians for positions or to com- 
ment on candidates suggested to an em- 
ployer from various sources may at their 
discretion give such personal advice as in- 
dividuals but not in the name of the A.L.A. 

Services of the Employment Register are 
available only to A.L.A. members. The lists 
of librarians available for positions include 
A.L.A. members only; they are sent on re- 
quest only to libraries which are institutional 
members or whose chief librarians are per- 
sonal members. 

Every etfort will be made to conduct the 
E mploy ment Register in a manner to assure 
the best service, within obvious limitations, 
to all A.L.A. members. 
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Presented at the First General Session 


in Atlantic City, June 14 


World Understanding through Reading 


PEARL S. Buck’? 


IBRARIANS and I have in common an 
L interest in the written and printed word. 
We believe in books, else I would not write 
them and you would not administer libraries 
of them. We have further in common our 
wish to make books useful to as many 
people as possible. 

We know, that, taken by and large among 
literate peoples, Americans are not great 
readers. A writer knows that if half a mil- 
lion of his books are read here in the 
United States he has achieved more than 
a seven-day wonder. Most books sell under 
five thousand copies. All books sell under 
twenty thousand copies except the few best- 
sellers. Only the biggest best-sellers, usu- 
ally historical romances, sell a hundred 
thousand copies. Multiplying all these 
figures by five or even by ten, to allow for 
libraries and lending among friends, we 
still have only a small fraction indeed of the 
one hundred and thirty millions of our 
people. We are constrained then to see 
that our people are for the most part non- 
readers. They get their reading, if any, 
from comics, newspaper headlines, and 
popular magazines. Beyond that they listen 
to the radio and go to the movies. The 
plain fact is that except for a small percent- 
age of our people, books are not necessities. 
They are luxuries and table decorations. 
Publishers know this well and have to 
reckon on it. In times of high prices, books 
and diamonds show the first falling off. 


1 Miss Buck, one of our outstanding authors, is also presi- 
dent, East and West Association, 62 W. 45th St., New York 
City 19. 


It may be said to comfort ourselves that 
the most intelligent among our people, the 
leaders, are readers of books. Unfortu- 
nately this, too, is not true. Some leaders 
do read, if they have been taught to read 
sufficiently well so that reading is no effort 
and they can pass easily from the world of 
sound into the world of silent perception. 
But you who know local communities here 
in our country know that more often than 
not the local leaders are not readers. They 
are usually what are called men of action. 
How often even our schools are controlled 
by local boards composed of men who sel- 
dom take up a book and who do not see 
the need of more and better books! 

I doubt whether our Congressmen are 
readers of books—many of them. Perhaps 
even our cabinet members and even our 
President are not and have not been readers 
of books. It is terrifying to think that the 
policies of our country, in these dangerous 
and unstable times, are being made by men 
who have not perhaps ever read, say, a 
history of Russia or of China, and have no 
conception of England’s history of empire, 
except as subordinates brief them before 
conferences. Yet in a literate democracy, 
where reading is required of every normal- 
minded citizen, books ought to be as neces- 
sary as bread. We cannot understand the 
present or approach the future with any sort 
of common sense unless we have that ma- 
terial in our minds which can only be gained 
from books. Locked away into books are 
not only all the facts which the human mind 
has yet brought together and compre- 
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hended, but in books alone are to be found 
the creative thinking of the finest human 
minds. I use the word locked with mean- 
ing, for reading is the key. 

I take it for granted that the modern 
librarian no longer thinks of himself as a 
books. You and I know the 


type of librarian who considered it his sole 


custodian of 


duty to keep the books in proper order and 
to lend them out as people came in and got 
them, and then to see that they came back. 
I believe that was the early conception of 
the library and the librarian, and I rejoice 
that it is no more. For of course today the 
library is an essential and integral part of 
our educational system, a necessity to our 
school system and our adult education pro- 
gram. Indeed, upon the library rests the 
main task of adult education, after the citi- 
zen is done with school, which as you know 
Most of our 
Most of 


what they learn beyond the bare needs of 


is on the average very early. 


people do not reach high school. 


material living, after school is over, has to 


come out of books. 


Healing in Books 


The librarian, therefore, cannot consider 
himself as a separate department of Ameri- 
can life. The library is not a separate in- 
stitution in the town. It is a part of the 
educational system which in a democracy 
should continue from kindergarten to the 
grave. It is not only a part of the educa- 
tional system—it is a part of the plan for 
There 
is healing in books, there is knowledge for 


books, 


mental health to be found in books, because 


health, both physical and mental. 


prevention of illness in there is 
through books people can come to under- 
stand themselves as well as others. It is 
pitiful to see how people flock to buy such 
a book as Peace of Mind, though it is not 
a very good book. It shows that people are 
in search of deep understanding. 

times, when militarists 


In our strange 


and political aspirants and greedy men are 


struggling to divide our world into many 
More and 


The chief reason why 


parts, the world remains one. 


more is this evident. 
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the plots and plans of dictators succeed jg 
because the people remain ignorant, and the 
reason people ‘are ignorant is because they 
do not read books. If librarians could get 
into the hands of people, in time, the books 
which could open and enlighten their minds 
and help them to be aware of what has 
happened, and may happen again, evil lead- 
ers could not so easily gain the ear of the 
people, and people could not sign away so 
lightly, as they always do, thei liberty and 
their security. 


Banning of Books 
You ask, books? | 


submit that it is not the librarian’s function 


may what sort of 
to decide what books people should read, 
How can the librarian judge books? He 
cannot read them all, nor would he be able 


No indi- 


vidual or group should be the judge of 


to be the judge even if he could. 


books for people as a whole. No one should 
Say this book is good and that one is bad for 
all. It is dangerous in a democracy for any 
group to set itself to tell people what they 
should read. Churches should not do it and 
government should not do it. Such censor- 
ship is the first step toward book-burning, 
and book-burning throughout history has 

Centuries 
Chin Shih 

books in 


been the sign of the dictator. 


ago, China’s greatest dictator, 
Huang, determined to burn all 
order to stifle people’s minds so that he 
Books, he 


declared, taught people to think dangerous 


could better control the nation. 


thoughts and then to rebel against authority. 
So they do, and that is the glory of books. 
Hitler in Germany announced his dictator- 
ship by banning books and then by burning 
them. 
first. 


banning. 


The banning of books always comes 
There are steps to this process of 
The first step is to make out a 
list of books which organizations or govern- 
ments recommend not for authenticity or 
amusement or any of the proper uses of 


books. 


these books express the rules of the organ- 


No, they recommend books because 


ization—members should read them. 


Next comes the suppression of certain 


books. 


Then comes the actual destruction 
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and tyranny is in the seat of 


of books, 


Censorship of books means censor- 


power. 
ship of the mind, and censorship of the mind 
is what every tyrant wants, wherever he is 


to be found, and he can be found in any 


country. Sometimes he wears the robe of a 
minister of religion, sometimes he wears a 


business suit, or a soldier's uniform, some- 
times he is a government bureaucrat or high 


official. 


wherever he is, and the censorship of books 


But librarians must watch for him 
is the sign of his presence. The freedom of 
people everywhere in the world is closely 
linked with freedom from censorship ot 
books. Here 


sider themselves apart from others who are 


librarians again cannot con- 


fighting to keep the minds of men and 
women free. When writers and publishers 
struggle to set up standards of freedom for 
must be there with 


themselves, librarians 


them. Allied with the producers of books 
are those who receive them and pass them 
on to the people. The people do not easily 
perceive what is happening, but we who 


deal in books know how precious books are. 


No Censorship of Books 
What are good books? For me they are 
the books I that there 
should be all kinds of books and there should 
The 


people themselves should choose the books 


enjoy. I believe 


be no censorship of books at all. 
they enjoy. 


| believe that every sort of book 


should be allowed, and the education of 


choice should begin through the de- 
that 
themselves will make the choice of what are 


good books. 


early 
velopment of character, so people 
It is too late when people 
begin to come and get books for themselves. 
Their ways are set. If they are dirty-minded 
books. 
dirty 
They will be dirty in other 


will want dirty and someone 
telling them that the 


does no good. 


they 


book is banned 


ways. People who love violence and murder 
checked by 
books 
They will get their satisfaction in 
some other place. 


cannot be 


refusing to allow 


them to have about violence and 


murder, 
Not through books must 
the controls come upon the individual. 1 
must 


emphasize the dangers of allowing 


books to be used as the tools of discipline 
for any allow this 
means that the next step will be pressure 


reason whatsoever. To 


put upon writers not to write, that danger- 
ous pressure which today is stifling litera- 
ture, and 
whenever it has occurred in history, 
has meant the beginning of a dark age not 
only for the arts, but for the people. For 
the arts, and chief among them literature, 


music, and art in Soviet Russia, 


which, 


are the fields of freedom. 

Books, then, should be freely published 
and freely read, I stress this point because 
we do have certain incipient censorships in 
this country. They have not proceeded far, 
but there are signs that some groups are 
urging their further The 
churches exercise a certain sort of censor- 


development. 


ship. One local city has a morality board 
and other cities think they should have 
them. Women’s groups, notoriously con- 


servative as nearly all of them are, are 
looking toward more, rather than less censor- 
ship. Certain industries, and both capital 
and labor, have censorships of their own. 
I point these out in passing because in pres- 
ent days you must, as librarians, have your 
wits about you. The trend in our country 
is not toward more freedom for the people, 
but less, books is the 


and freedom for 


essence of freedom for the people. 


People Do Not Want to Read 


But censorship is still not powerful in our 
country. Our people do not read, not be- 


cause they are forbidden to read, most of 
them, but because they do not want to read. 

This surprised me very much when I 
first came here to live. I had spent so many 
years in China where people long to be 
able to read, where the earnest hope of 
every child is to be able to go to school, 
where it is an honor in society to know how 
to read. It was disturbing indeed to dis- 
cover in my own country people who had 
learned how to read but who did not read. 
writer, 
and publisher have to face is that too few 


The real obstacle which librarian, 


people want to read books. Some of you 
in understaffed libraries may feel at this 
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moment you are only grateful that more 
people don’t read, since you are busy from 
morning to night as it is. To which I reply 
that if people cared more about reading, if 
they thought of books as essential to their 
life, you would have better libraries, more 
help, and higher salaries. Our people do 
pay and pay well for what they enjoy. 
Look at the motion picture theatres and the 
y. Well, but, 
But books are 


fun, too, or ought to be, if one knows how 


hot-dog stands in Atlantic City. 
you say, that’s just for fun. 


to read. 


People Unable to Read 

If one knows how to read—that’s where 
the trouble is. Too many of our people 
don’t know how to read. They can read 
something they must read, but they don’t 
know how to read well enough for pleasure. 
Every teacher will tell you that teaching 
children to read is the basic difficulty in 
education. Many a pupil with a good 


enough mind fails because literally he 
doesn't read well enough to get his mind 
educated. He cannot understand processes 


because he cannot read them with ease. 
You would be surprised at the number of 
people who turn away from a book which 
they would enjoy because it looks hard to 
read. I am not speaking of technical books 
alone—I am speaking of books of thought 
and fancy. Yet reading is basic to democ- 


racy. You cant have a true and working 
democracy unless people keep themselves 
informed and the only way to be informed 
is to read. When the majority of people 
cannot read well enough to keep themselves 
informed, then the democracy is in danger. 

And if people don't read, if they consider 
themselves too busy to read, it means that 
they can’t read easily enough to enjoy read- 
ing. 

How dangerously this inability to read is 
linked up with censorship! For a non- 
reading people will be careless about book 
bans and book control, where they do not 
consider books essential to them. A non- 


reading public is the very material for book 
censorship. Only the leaders of thought, the 
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real readers, and the writers will be affected 
by censorship. But this means stifling at 
the source. If people valued books, it 
would be impossible to maintain censor- 
ships. No one, no government, can control 
an informed people. 
too ignorant to know what is happening to 


But when people are 


them, then it is easy to put out the lamps 
one by one. The people will not perceive 
the increasing darkness. 

This work of librarians is tied in with 
everything in life that we value as free 
people. It is no use just purveying books 
to a few people. It is basic that you get 
books to as many people as you can. But 
in order to do this, you must have more 
people who can read. And that is where 
I should like to see this Association attack 
the basic problem of how to teach people 
to read. It ought, of course, to be done in 
cooperation with schools. Our whole sys- 
tem of teaching people how to read needs 
new study and revision. We are graduating 
far too many children from the grades who 
cannot read, and if people do not leam 
to read in the grades they will never lear. 
They will go through life book blind. And 
because they are book blind, they will never 
understand what is going on around them 
in the world, why it is going on, and what 
may be expected as a result of what is going 
on. They will be forever at the mercy of 
demagogues and politicians of all sorts. 
They will be at the mercy of “They say,” 
and “I heard.” They will never know for 
The chief reason for the enor- 
mous popularity of forums, programs, and 


themselves. 


lectures in this country is because our people 
don’t read and so they go anywhere they 
can to hear. If our democracy is ever 
wrecked it will be because our people never 
really learned to read and find out things 
for themselves. Somewhere as children they 
were blocked by the difficulty of the printed 
word. 

After watching a good many children 
struggle with school, I have come to the 
conclusion that one reason for this seeming 
difficulty in reading is that the school pre- 
sents too early far too many subjects. ] 
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should like to see the first years of school 
devoted, other than physical activity, only 
to reading books. I should like to see com- 
plete mastery of reading, so that the child 
reads as easily and instinctively as he 
breaths, before any other requirement is 
put upon him. I should like him to feel 
that reading is the door to all sorts of inter- 
esting knowledge and enjoyment, that in 
reading books he can find endless pleasure, 
that books by the million are printed on 
every subject, and that all he has to do is 
to pick up a book to find out what he wants. 
Then, and only then, when reading has be- 
come an instinctive function, would I give 
him arithmetic, geography, and history as 
subjects in themselves. What the child has 
to confront today is all these subjects, each 
one a mountain, and he has to start climbing 
them while reading itself is still a subject 
and not an instinct. Consequently he as- 
sociates the act of reading with all these 
other difficulties and he lumps them to- 
gether as trials and without joy. By the 
time he finishes school, he never wants to 
look at a book again and nine times out of 
ten he doesn’t. That is what librarians as 
well as writers and publishers of books have 
to face. 


A Dangerous Era 


Your job as librarians is not done when 
you sit in your library and hand out a book 
to someone who comes in. Your place is in 
the education of your community. More 
and more people must read the books in 
your library, or you are just holding down 
a job. Now it may be all right just to hold 
down a job in a factory, but it isn’t all right 
just to hold down a job in a library, because 
books are essential to the freedom of people. 
If people are not reading, it means that they 
are not learning, and if they are not learning 
it means that they are not thinking, and if 
they are not thinking that means that they 
are in danger of losing their freedom. We 
are living in a dangerous era. We are not 
at all sure of maintaining even our own 
democracy, not to mention the possibility of 
democracy on a world-wide scale. Most 


countries in the world are not democracies. 
Most people are not free. I repeat—the 
trend is not at all toward more freedom—it 
is toward less freedom for the common folk. 
I warn you of this. 

The first step requires serious work to 
improve our educational methods in the 
teaching of reading. I should like to see 
you insist upon this with teachers and plan- 
ners of education. 


Reading Hours in Libraries 

Meanwhile—always there has to be a 
meanwhile, since systems cannot change 
overnight—I should like to see reading 
Perhaps you have 
them in your library already. But I think 
the teaching of reading ought to be a part 
of the library’s responsibility. I should like 


classes in all libraries. 


to see reading teachers, people who do 
nothing but teach reading to children and 
to adults, hold hours—not classes, for class 
has become a hateful word to our school- 
hating people. Hours, let us call them! 
Adults need help in reading, too. Many of 
them read painfully word by word, each 
word a thing to be said separately in the 
mind. But reading, as anyone knows who 
has made reading an instinct, is not done 
word by word. It is not done even line by 
line or paragraph by paragraph or page by 
page—it is done idea by idea. When we 
listen to someone talk, we don't separate 
each word from the other—we hear by 
meanings, we leap from idea to idea. So 
it should be with the printed word as with 
the heard word. The adult can be given 
help to accomplish this, and the very 
thought that he is learning how to read 
over again more quickly and thoroughly at 
the same time—for slow readers lose the 
idea in the word-to-word effort—will inspire 
them to become readers of books. For then 
they will enjoy books. 

Sound education is always the result of 
enjoyment. We don’t begin to be educated 
or to educate ourselves, until we begin to 
enjoy the process and the result. 

I have tried to make clear to you the 
relation between reading and books, and 
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between books and democracy. 

I should like now to proceed to the place 
of books in our world. I have pointed out 
one fact before many audiences which again 
I point out to you, with tireless, but I hope 
We are 


beginning in the world a new era. 


not tiresome persistence. 
Those 
of you who are readers of history and who 
are aware of your times know this already. 
All human history is divided into eras. 
Looking back through the centuries, one 
can see, through books, that human life has 
proceeded .in great waves, washing back 
sometimes, but even then seeming to gather 
energy for the next great push onward. We 
are just now in such a wash-back. Since the 
end of the last war, there seems to be retro- 
gression everywhere. None of the great 
dreams has come true. In every country 
the people are less well off than they were 
Here in the United States, while 
we are not worse materially, all honest men 


before. 


and women must be, I think, uneasily con- 
scious that spiritually we are at a very low 
ebb indeed. No great voices speak. Gov- 
ernment is weak and often unwise, and from 
the churches and great organizations of the 
people nothing comes. In every other coun- 
try that I know anything about, the people 
are certainly as low. And yet if you have 
your ear sharp to hear, you may perceive 
that in the very restlessness and discontent 
of the people there is hope. People every- 
where feel the necessity for something better 
in life than we have now. None feels se- 
cure. Especially our own people, rich in 
the midst of many poor. 

But I should be unwise if I let the im- 
pression remain that all our people wish 
for the same world. Uneasiness is dividing 
our people in two ways. Some are looking 
toward a sort of world community in which 
mutual benefit will make mutual security, 
Others, 


among these are many young men, are in- 


a really democratic world. and 
toxicated with the thought of power. The 
influences of Fascism have been deeper than 
many of us realize, especially upon the 
ignorant and the inhumane. 

until 


Many young 


inhumane they learn 


people are 
! 


now 


through experience what it is to suffer. 
War was, therefore, the worst possible thing 
that befallen 
They have become what is called “trigger- 


could have such _ persons, 


happy.” Today the knowledge that a man 
can be powerful without being strong, wise, 
Anybody 


with a better weapon than the next man 


or courageous is a frightful truth. 
can be powerful. Today more than ever 
before in human history, all people are in 
these individuals who are 
They 


When I was writing my 


danger from 


trigger-happy. swagger about in 


every country. 
book about how Fascism rose in Germany, 
I asked my friend Erna von Pustau, who 
was working with me, what seemed to her 
the most dangerous aspect of American life. 
She thought for a long time and then she 
said: “I remember that a diary was found 
on the person of a dead German soldier, and 
in this diary he told of the hope of having 
the atomic bomb, and he said, “Yet I wonder 
this terrible bomb in my 
hand, can I drop it. Will not my hand 
shake? Shall I have the heart to drop the 
bomb?’ But,” “when the 


young American who dropped the bomb on 


whether, with 


she continued, 
Hiroshima was asked how he felt, he an- 
swered, ‘I didn't feel anything. I was just 
doing a job.’ A job which killed a hundred 
thousand innocent people—yes, innocent, for 


they had been completely misled.” 


Tyranny Takes Away Freedom 
It is this 
terrifies me, too. 


“I didn’t feel anything” which 
For this “I don’t feel any- 
thing” means an ignorant mind and an un- 
educated heart, and such minds and hearts 
are just the stuff for tyrants to use. We 
must not think of modern tyranny in the 
old terms of kings. Tyranny can be capital 
or labor, church or government—or the com- 
binations which took place in Germany. 
Anything that takes away the freedom for 
people. As Justice William Douglas says, 
freedom for people is that which gives a 
man complete freedom to go into any theatre 
and see any show and take part in it, but 
which does not give him the freedom to call 
out the word “fire.” 


— 
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BUCK: WORLD UNDERSTANDING THROUGH READING 


Those who are wiser and who understand 
the world as a community must be on guard 
against the power-lov ers. Yet the first es- 
sential to making this world community a 
reality is the heart which can feel com- 
munity with other human beings, and the 
mind which wills to learn about them. 
World understanding—I fear to speak the 
words! We use up words so easily. We 
talk about something so much that the very 
name is exhausted before we have grasped 
the substance or achieved the reality. De- 
mocracy is such a word. We have talked 
it to death without finding out all it means. 
In some parts of the world today where our 
American armies control the people, the 
very word democracy has become a curse 
We have killed the 


word for the people there before they ever 


and a cause of hatred. 
knew what it meant. So it is to some extent 
even in our country. We are tired of the 


sound of the word. 


World Understanding 


Thus I am afraid of the words, world 
I treasure them so much. 
important. What we 


we Americans, is world un- 


understanding. 
They are so need 
above all else, 
derstanding. But now, alas, we are begin- 
ning to talk about world understanding. 
Forums are being built and programs are 
being planned on it, and in the coming 
season after the summer, I fear that many 
of you will see in your towns and cities 
meetings on world understanding which 
world 


have nothing at all to do with 


understanding, and which will accomplish 
none of it. 


watch for 


I beg you as librarians to 


such meetings and programs, 
and by every means you have, to make 
the people in your communities realize that 
to talk about world understanding does not 
mean to have world understanding. To 
have world understanding we must under- 
stand humbly and with humanity the 
peoples of the earth, what they are and 
why they are what they are. 
Organizations are not the wavy to under- 
stand the world. 


world only by first having in yourself the 


You can understand the 
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This attitude 
An American 


attitude for understanding. 
is one of simple humanity. 
is no better and no worse than the citi- 
any other land. We are only 
In science we have progressed 


zens of 
people. 
further than any country except Germany, 
but in other ways we are backward. In 
world feeling we are behind the peoples 
of the East. Our culture is only average. 
It is only when we are humble enough 
to see ourselves as one among the world’s 
peoples, and not above them all, can we 
really begin to understand the world. We 
need to get a perspective on ourselves. 

You may ask, is not this feeling of 
superiority inherent in every people, just 
nationalism, perhaps? No, I think not. It 
is rather perhaps a sign of youth and in- 
experience. The older peoples of Asia 
certainly have a sense of world commu- 
nity, of the commonness of life, which we 
do not. This is perhaps because the re- 
ligions of the East are based on human 
likeness. The Chinese instinctively says, 
“All under heaven are one family.” We 
have never thought of saying such a thing 
because we do not believe it. Of course 
we are one world family whether we be- 
lieve it or not, and we shall never have 
peace and security upon this small earth 
until we realize that we must have this 
family feeling toward all people. We don't 
have to love everybody with a personal love, 
because that is impossible, but we have to 
rise to the place of wanting to see everv- 
body have an equal chance for food, health, 
education, and opportunity, and not feel 
that we should have special privileges be- 
fore we can even begin to have world under- 
standing. We have to educate ourselves 
somehow in common humanity. 

Now fortunately for us, our people are 
interested in human things. In spite of 
some of the trigger-happy among us, most 
of us enjoy people, and I have discovered 
in my work through the East and West As- 
sociation that we are quick to respond to 
good and interesting human beings. This 
means that if we can get people to reading 
books, we can get them to understanding 
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that other peoples are as human as we are 
and want the same kind of a world. There- 
fore, when these about world 
understanding come to your town, please 
come forward and furnish the materials for 
world understanding which, next to human 
beings themselves, are to be found in books. 
Please make your communities feel that just 
hearing about world unde srstanding is mean- 
They have to get it for themselves 


and through themselves. 


programs 


ingless. 


What Books to Read 
What sort of books will people need to 
Well, first of all, For ex- 
ample, we understand why the 
Russians are what they are or what they 
seem to us to be without knowing Russian 
But this is true of all peoples. We 
are incomprehensible, too, to other peoples. 
In fact, I know that we are considered the 
incomprehensible 


read? history. 


cannot 


history. 


most people on earth, 
after Soviet Russia. 
Next, 


cajole people into reading books about other 


I think we should persuade and 


peoples, anything which makes those peo- 


ples seem human and real. The sense of 
common humanity is what we Americans 
need. We are generous, we give relief 


easily, but we are nota very humane people, 
even taking out our trigger-happies. I think 
that science tends to make people dehuman- 
ized, the speed of life tends to dehumanize 
us, and competition dehumanizes. The very 
fundamentals of our life, the things which 
have made us rich, strong, and prosperous, 
also dehumanize us. We have to counter- 
balance this effect Of our general life by 
special efforts to restore the balance of hu- 
manity to our hearts and souls if we are to 
be able to grasp the reality of world under- 
And as I said, next to people 
themselves, books which describe what peo- 


standing. 


ples are will help us. 

This then is the librarians’ task. It is a 
It begins at the roots of our 
people, in the communities to which we all 


huge one. 


belong, but it reaches as wide as the world. 
How different, for example, would be the 
feeling in the world today toward Ameri- 
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cans if those lads who went out from their 
home towns—our home towns—had known 
just as a matter of course something about 
the peoples with which the war threw them, 
They never expected to go to China, Japan, 
India, the South Seas, Europe, and England. 
But they heedless and 
unfeeling as they were. Had they read 
even a few books about the other peoples 
how differently they might have behaved! 
I know for the stories have come back to 
me. How did they behave? Well, like 
bumptious and ignorant young Americans, 

But in the new era that has already come 
upon the world, people are not going to 
behavior even from Ameri- 
should they? We would not 
America was 


went, all ignorant, 


such 
Why 
tolerate it from anyone else. 
betrayed by that behavior as much as though 
the boys had been what is called traitors, 
America to those who had 


tolerate 
cans. 


They stood for 
never seen Americans before, and today we 
are despised in many places where our sons 
went. Yet I cannot wholly blame children. 
I blame their elders who in a lifetime had 
not learned that the world is only a com- 
a little larger than the home town, 


which we must take our 


munity, 
a community in 
place with decency and consideration for 
others as well as for ourselves. 


The World as a Community 


It is this world community which I pre- 
sent to you as the coming era—the era of 
the world as a community. We must pre- 
pare ourselves and our people for it, and 
the responsibility for that preparation lies 
Writ- 
ers can only write books, and publishers can 
Even booksellers can- 
not compel people to buy. But in the 
The two questions 


very heavily, I fear, upon librarians. 
only publish them. 


libraries books are free. 
How can we teach 
How can we per- 
most 


which face us here are: 
people to read books? 
suade them to read books? For our 
precious human treasure, the story of all 
history and all imagination, lies between the 
covers of books, and no generation should 
grow to physical maturity without sharing 


this treasure. ; 
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* A / | THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT 


Written and illu 


Cowboy, Ride! 





Fall roundup is an eventful time with the 
HV outfit. Young Danny Barton is plumb 
in the middle of all the fun and excitement. 
With the ‘““cowpokes” on his father’s ranch 
he helps fight a prairie fire and swim the big 
herd across the flood waters of the San 
Miguel. He smokes a peace pipe with Chief 
Two Sticks, watches Tex and Tommy rope 
a grizzly, and finally rides a trainload of 
steers right into K.C. Lively drawings in 
halftone. Ages 8 to 12. Sept ; $2.50 


THE WILD WILD WEST 


Written and illustrated by James Daugherty 


The dashing lines and pictures in action 
which compose this exciting book tell a new 
saga of the old-time west. This is the caval- 
cade of frontier cabins, Indian fights and 
early steamboating down the Mississippi. 
Here is the thunder of the buffalo hunt; a 
memory of campfires and Pony Express; and 
on to California where the hills were bright 
with gold.” IRENE SMITH. Handsome 
spreads in full color. Ages 12 up through 
high school. Sept ‘ camo: SS 





DAVID McKAY COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Tell Them You Saw Their 


SADDLES UP! 
RIDE "EM HIGH 


trated by Billy War- 
ren, author of Ride, 


PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


1lémm. SOUND PROJECTOR, 
AMPLIFIER, SPEAKER AND 
SCREEN .. . ALL-IN-ONE SMALL, 
COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 
LESS THAN 31 Ibs. 


Highest quality 16mm. sound pro- 
jector in the lowest price field— 
the DeVry “BANTAM” is a truly 
champion performer. Brilliant 750- 
1000 watt illumination, thrilling 
life-like sound! See it and be con- 
vinced! 


DUAL CASE “BANTAM” 


Gives you pro- 
ial ae Me 
plifier in one 
case, 8” ALNICO 
5 permanent 
magnet speaker 
in matching 
TPs) 


DeVry "Bantam" ha: adequate illuminatien 


(750-1000 watt) fer auditerium projcctien 


veVRY CORPORATION ALA-us 
1111 Armitage Ave. 


j 
i 
| Chicago 14, Ill. 
| Please send complete details on the DeVry 
| “Bantam.” 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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By NeLL Avery UNGER 


A Library Trustee 
Conducts a Levy Campaign 


ET US now praise—not necessarily fa- 
i mous men, but staunch trustees who not 
only show interest and pride in library 
board membership, but who are willing, in 
times of stress, to roll up their sleeves and 
pitch, 

Such a trustee is C. B. Stephenson, treas- 
urer, Board of Directors, Multnomah 
County: Library, and chairman, Emergency 
Committee for Vital County Services. He 
has recently completed a campaign to in- 
form the electorate concerning the need for 
funds that has had no equal in the City 
of Portland, nor in many other communities. 

Oregon has a law which limits annual in- 
creases to 6 per cent of the average budget 
for the past three years, except by a vote 
of the people. Rising costs and an increas- 
ing welfare load have made this legal 
stipulation a very real hazard. Last year 
authority for the necessary increase was 
voted in a special election with neither 
difficulty nor protest. This year the levy 
vote had to be presented in a regular elec- 
tion with several other measures which were 
asking for many millions of dollars for 
various good purposes, and the county levy 
lost. 

A committee of 100 representative citi- 








Nect A. UNcer, member, A.L.A. Executive Board, has been 
librarian, Library Association of Portland, Portland, Ore., 
since 1937. She received her degrees in library science from 
the University of Washington, School of Librarianship, and 
Columbia University, School of Library Service. For the 
term 1946-47, she was second vice president of the A.L.A. 
Prior to that time, she was a member of the A.L.A. Council 
and A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure. She is past 
chairman of the A.L.A. School Libraries Section and the 
A.L.A. Lending Section. She has also been president of the 


Pacif Northwest Library Association. Miss Unger has held 
positions as librarian, High School, Seattle, Wash.; super- 
viso School Libraries, New York State Education Depart 


rent, Alhany; librarian, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
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C. B. Stephenson 


zens decided that the services at stake, in- 
cluding those of the library, were of such 
importance that a special election must be 
held, and the levy resubmitted to the voters, 
It was then that Mr. Stephenson was elected 
chairman, and proceeded to demonstrate to 
all and sundry just how such a campaign 
should be conducted. A_ chairman of 
finance was authorized to raise $12,000 to 
cover costs. A campaign manager, an 
office, and an office staff were secured. 
From there it became a matter of attempt- 
ing to inform every individual citizen about 
the need. A folder was designed which de- 
picted the dire situation as it really existed, 
and 125,000 were distributed. Thirty 
thousand letters were sent to the members 
of the Parent-Teachers Association over the 
president's signature. Similarly the entire 
membership of the League of Women 
Voters and American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, and teachers in every city 
and county were circularized. The library 
staff sent 2500 personal letters to individuals, 
including the county grange membership. 
A speaker's bureau reached every club in 
session, the radio stations gave time for pro- 
gram after program, and, almost daily, the 
two newspapers printed stories, editorials, 
and pictures. The levy carried by a ma- 
jority of three to two. 

There have been other effective cam- 
paigns, but this particular one will serve 
as precedent and encouragement to many a 
library trustee who hesitates when his li- 
brary budget is in jeopardy. We nominate 
Mr. Stephenson for a special award in the 
good heraldic tradition of a shield charged 
with a book rayonnant, and a dollar sign 
rampart! 
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7, is a rare event when a book is published 
that combines originality with scholarly authority 


peeaemetar mets ts: 


general interest with special usefulness. 
The Macmillan Company 


presents to you in these pages not one, but three 
works that are distinguished in such manner. Each 


is a giant in its own right. Each 
answers a particular need in your library not filled 
by any other work. 


We do not need to use superlatives 
to describe these three. You will judge 
for yourself after reading the descrip- 
tions on the following pages. 


Since there is evidence of great 
enthusiasm about these works 
ahead of publication, it was pos- 


A 6 ; sible for us to make a special pre- 
advantage og Cnt publication offer with a reduc- i 
ia 


tion in price for every one of 


them. Read these offers carefully 
hectak Kiger: —and note the deadline on each. 
They represent a substantial sav- 


ing if you place your orders in 
time, with us or your regular 
source of supply. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY See nent page —> 
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ITERARY FLISTOR\¢f 1 


IN THRHHVOLI 


P . . . . , 

The need for a redefinition of American literary culty A SAM 
in the light of present-day values, has for some timeba _—f ' 
keenly felt. A group of outstanding scholars has 1 Lag 

: ; ‘a | every fe 
answered this need, by the creation of a magnified tion; po 
critical work, the Literary History of the United Stat ate 
Its impertance to the present generation may be co onies to 
pared to the publication, after World War I, of aah 

Cambridge History of Literature. work is 

regional 

You wil 

division 

THE RANGE OF THIS WORK | copyrigh 
of grea 

Literary History of the United States covers every aspect of our lit The 1 
culture from the beginnings to the present day. A group of noted collabora} with nar 
present this wealth of material—too abundant for the knowledge of any@ field—to 

man. Their contributions were welded together into a single framework. are Ken 


result is an authoritative survey of our heritage which also makes deli a 
reading for the interested layman. HL. Me 
mager—a 

Because 

HOW IT WAS CONCEIVED AND WRITTEN offer thi: 


In a year of conferences, seven men planned every single point. The if are of st 
editors were—ROBERT E. SPILLER, WILLARD THORP, THOMAS 
JOHNSON and HENRY SEIDEL CANBY. Their three associates wer 
HOWARD MUMFORD JONES, DIXON WECTER and STANLE) 
WILLIAMS. Forty-eight contributors, after agreeing to the basic prindf 
and the outline, wrote on their special subjects, each in close touch with} THREE. 
editors. Three years were given over to the writing; two more, to the edit * Befor 
and publishing. With the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation, the Ament 
Council of Learned Societies, the American Philosophical Society ands After 
colleges the ideal conditions for this monumental work were created. TWo. 


Befo 
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See Special On  BIBLI 
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lof the UNITED STATES 


VOLUMES 


ty A SAMPLING of the CONTENTS 
bed of Volumes One and Two 


| The first two volumes examine 
“| every facet of literary culture: fic- 
ce tion, poetry, drama, folklore and 
4, humor; historical, political, philo- 
4 sophical writings. From The Col- 
CO} onies to A World Literature each 
f 4 major section covers well-defined 
7 periods. Each important author’s 
work is evaluated; social, cultural, 
regional backgrounds are explored. 
You will find the recurring sub- 
| division on publishing, authorship, 
| copyright, and library development 
of great interest. 


The Table of Authors abounds 
with names of authorities in their 
field—to mention only a few: there 
are Kenneth B. Murdock, F. O. 
Mathiessen, George F. Whicher, 
Carl Sandburg, Carl Van Doren, 
H. L. Mencken, Henry Steele Com- 
mager—along with the noted editors. 





SEPARATE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Volume Three 


Volume III presents a unique feature —a 
bibliography of such wide range that it takes 
in every possible aspect of American Litera- 
ture and Culture. It was compiled by 
THOMAS H. JOHNSON in collaboration 
with the writer of each subject, and is of 
utmost importance to librarians. 

Part I, Guide to Resources in American 
Literary and Cultural Studies, covers ex- 
haustively library resources and library tools. 
Part II gives the bibliography first of criticism, 
then of American literature by period and 
by type. Under the period headings you will 
find a subdivision Instruments of Culture and 
Literary Production, devoted to library de- 
velopment, publishing and authorship. Part 
III, Movements and Influences, shows how 
American culture developed, and gives a his- 
tory of its formative ideas. Then, there follows 
alphabetically the impressive list of American 
authors — from HENRY (BrRooxKs) ADAMS, 
1838-1918, to Evrnor (Hoyt) Wy ie, 
1885-1928. Under each name are these sub- 
divisions: Separate W orks—Collections, Edited 
Texts and Reprints—Biography and Criticism 
—Primary Sources—Bibliography. 


offer this Bibliography as a separate volume. _ Also, since Volumes I and II 
are of such wide interest to the general reader, they are available as a unit. 


' 
Because of its extraordinary value in research, reference and cataloging, we 
I 
5 
yer 


Format: Vol. I —656 pages; Vol. II — 800 pages; 


a) 
Cp 
THREE-VOLUME SET 
di} * Before October 26 .... $18.00 


en (publication date) 
ea After October 26 ..... $20.00 
TWO-VOLUME SET (I & II) 
Before October 26....-...... $14.00 
After October 26 .......... $15.00 


BIBLIOGRAPHY (iil) 


As a separate unnumbered volume $7.50 


Vol. III — 896 pages — in all 2352 pages. Size 64"x9k”. 
pag I 
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by BURTON STEVENSON 

















Format: Boxed in a labeled slip case—Flexibly bound 


NOTED EDITOR OF The Home Book of Verse 


AND The Home Book of Quotations 


THE HOME BOOK OF PROVERBS, 
MAXIMS AND FAMILIAR PHRASES 
assembles for the first time all the famil. 
iar sayings commonly used in America 
and England. Each modern version is 
traced back toits origin; you followitsde. 
velopment through many centuries and } 
languages, from the first expression of 
the idea to its streamlined modern form, 
Years of painstaking research have | 
brought together a wealth of authori | 
tative information otherwise scattered 
through many books, in many lap 
guages. Not only will you find all the 
English versions—if they are derived 
from other languages they are fol 
lowed by their original. Greek, Latin, 
Dutch, German, Italian and even 
Chinese proverbs are here listed 


with name and date of source. A 
TIMESAVER! 





SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Arrangement by subject with 
many subheadings—Each entry is 
numbered for its page position fot 
quicker reference—Variations att 
listed chronologically with name 
and date of source—Ample cros 
references. INDEX is exhaustive 
by all key and unusual words 
with over 73,000 entries. 









Fo 
in durable red buckram with gold stamping and tooling-| in 
Printed on opaque Bible paper in clear type with bol he: 
headings . 2964 pages of which 289 are Index. Size 64"x% pay 


Special Offer 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Before September 28 . . . .$16.00| Before C 
(publication date) 
After September 28 























WALLACE NUTTING’S 
(FURNITURE TREASURY 


IN TWO VOLUMES 


=a 
me a 


For years this renowned work has been out of print. 
Only occasionally have sets been obtainable in the rare- 
book market, and then at prices of more than $100 a set. 
Now comes the long-hoped-for reissue of these fine 
volumes—with all the thousands of large and excellent 
photographs of antique American furniture—from the days 
of the Pilgrims through the Empire period—and all the 
original text. The descriptions are printed under each 
picture—thus saving the user much hunting and turning 
of pages. 


ee On ee — ee ee 





Only a man with Wallace Nutting’s devotion to early 
American furniture could have completed such a prodi- 
gious undertaking. He examined and photographed nearly 
all of the thousands of pieces pictured—chairs, tables, 
chests, highboys and lowboys, clocks, looking-glasses and 
many more classes of early American furniture, fixtures 
and utensils. He determined for each article its date, kind 
of wood, and, where possible, its origin and measurements. 
In many cases special details are pictured separately—an 
invaluable help in identification of styles. 





Format: Two-volume set boxed in a labeled slip case—Bound 
in deep-blue buckram with titles on spine in gold — Printed on 
heavy coated paper —5000 beautiful halftones. Volume I —768 
pages; Volume II—768 pages—1536 in all. Size 7%” x 10%”. 





| Before October 11 .. .. .$15.00 
(publication date) 
| After October 11 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 






Delivered at the Second General Session 


at Atlantic City, June 15 


Pressure-Group Censorship— 


And How to Fight lt 


ARTHUR E. FARMER 


T HAS become fairly apparent by now that 
I we are all against censorship. I take it 
that everybody has his own idea of what 
censorship is. But I am also sure, as a 
result of experience, that these ideas do not 
necessarily coincide. 

What Id like to discuss is some of the 
practical aspects of censorship. What is 
censorship? How does it manifest itself? 
What is its basis? How can it be com- 
batted? 

There are two fields of censorship which 
are frequently confused because at times 
they cover a common ground. The first 
field of censorship is legal censorship. The 
second field is censorship by private groups. 
These private groups may be large, or they 
may be very small. They may be a local 
chapter of the D.A.R.; they may be the 
local American Legion Post; they may be 
a church group. They may be merely an 
individual in a small town, who, by reason 
of financial well-being, if I may put it that 
way, controls the activities of the town to 


an unwarranted degree. 








Anruur E. Farmer is a born and bred New Yorker. He 


received his LL.B. degree from Columbia University Law 
Schoo!, after which he became associated with Stern & 
Reubens and is now a member of the firm. The greater 


part of his practice is concerned with matters relating to 
iterary property, such as copyright libel, and the representa- 


tion of authors, dramatists, literary agents, publishers, and 
the like, in the various matters which arise among them. In 
iddition, he has a general practice handling corporate work, 
tax matters, wills, real estate transactions. As a member 
of the Bar Association of New York, he has served on 
various committees of that organization. He is now chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Law of the War Veterans’ 
Bar Association which is an outgrowth of his army service. 


In order to point out the real dangers 
of private pressure on intellectual freedom, 
I would like to present in detail censorship 
by law. 

We do have a Constitution. Many of the 
people who seek to impose upon us a pri- 
vate standard of right and wrong in morals 
and manners seem to forget that. In the 
Constitution, we have a Bill of Rights. The 
first article of the Bill of Rights provides 
that Congress shall make no law abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press. 

After the Civil War, it became apparent 
that that did not go far enough. It was a 
restraint on the national government, but 
it was not a restraint on the individual 
states. The Fourteenth Amendment was 
then passed, which extended the prohibition 
against infringement of the basic Constitu- 
tional guarantees, which of course includes 
the freedom of speech and the freedom of 
the press, so that today a state has no more 
right to abridge your freedom of speech 
than the federal government. 

There are limitations on freedom of 
speech; there must be. The apt example is 
the one mentioned by Miss. Buck. I am 
free to go into a motion picture theatre. I 
am free to see whatever may be displayed 
on the screen. I am free to express my 
opinions. I am not free to shout “fire” 
and cause a panic. After all, in any democ- 
racy, the well-being of the whole is the test 
and not the license of the individual! 


However, over the period of this coun- 
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try’s history, there have only been roughly 
five grounds upon which censorship by law 
has been held to be justified. 

One of the grounds is obscenity. What 
is obscenity? If I asked half a dozen people, 
| think I'd be almost sure to get half a 
dozen different Obscenity may 
not mean all things to all people; otherwise, 
And when a 


answers. 


we would have no standard. 
publisher published a work, he would not 
know what the work might and might not 
contain. 

The law has very carefully defined ob- 
scenity and thrown around its definition 
such safeguards as the principles that honest 
works of literature, works having sociologi- 
cal value, works which may not be great 
writing but are, nevertheless, earnestly and 
faithfully written because the author felt he 
had a point to make, shall not be banned 
by the obscenity laws. 

I mention this fact because invoking the 
obscenity laws is one of the favorite devices 
which pressure groups use to ban books 
which are rather more free in their ideas 
than the group would like. The law defines 
an obscene work, so far as book publication 
is concerned, as a work which tends to ex- 
And it doesn’t stop 
there. It says further that the book must be 
You cannot take 
out an episode, or a line here and there, or 
a word. And it goes still further than that. 
It goes so far as to say that no book con- 


cite lecherous desire. 


considered as a whole. 


travenes the law unless that book has as its 
dominant purpose the excitement of lecher- 
ous desire. 

Now I am not here to give a lecture on 
obscenity. 
careful the 


But this is illustrative of how 
the and our 
courts have been to see that no real work of 
literature, no serious work which is trying 


framers of law 


to put across a point which may affect the 
well-being of the community, shall be 
banned. Later I shall draw the contrast 
between that point of view and the point of 
view of the private pressure group. 

The other bases upon which the law pre- 
sumes to exercise censorship, I will briefly 
enumerate: contraception, which is today a 


debatable point; criminal libel—and in 
criminal libel, if you are in good faith and 
with justifiable motives and honest purpose, 
make a statement that hurts a man, even 
though that statement is not true, but if 
you have reasonable cause to believe it is 
true, you may not be successfully prose- 
cuted. Again, that is a safeguard to see 
that people may not be muzzled in their 
attempts to critize honestly; that the statutes 
of the states and federal government may 
not be used as instruments of repression. 
Sedition and incitement to riot under certain 
circumstances are also banned. They are in 
the category of shouting “Fire” in the 
theatre. 

One of the things that I would like to 
make clear is that, whenever we have cen- 
sorship, by law, we have censorship only 
after a fair hearing, with witnesses from 
both sides testifying, and that the decision 
is made by a judge and sometimes by a 
judge and jury. We have a right of ap- 
peal, and because constitutional questions 
are involved here, that right of appeal, if 
the proper legal technicalities are observed, 
may permit us to carry the case all the way 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
We don’t have off-the-cuff reactions of an 
individual who may say: “I am opposed 
to this; therefore it may not be said.” 


Freedom of the Press Respected 


If ever there was a court which respected 
freedom of the press, it is the Supreme 
Court which we have now sitting in Wash- 
ington. During the course of the war and 
even before the war, the group known as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses made pestilential nui- 
sances of themselves throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. I am not passing 
on whether they did it in a worthy cause 
or not, whether, as one of our judges re- 
ferred to them, they were “colporteurs,” the 
roving missionaries who come to spread the 
gospel, or whether they were just nui- 
sances. 

In any event, their members came 
through the community, rapped on the 
doors, practically forced their way in at 
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times, and berated the established churches 
as being breeders of dissent, as being 
preachers of the false gospel. They'd send 
sound trucks through the town, so that even 
if you remained indoors and locked your 
windows, you could not escape them. 

They became such a nuisance that state 
after state, city after city, passed ordinances, 
not specifically mentioning Jehovah’s Wit 
nesses, but requiring licenses for the use 
of sound trucks and the door-to-door dis- 
tribution of literature. These ordinances 
forbade the use of a sound truck, except 
with the permission of the chief of police. 
They prohibited the door-to-door distribu- 
tion and sale of literature, except with the 
permission of the chief of police, or after 
the issuance of a license. 

But Jehovah’s Witnesses paid no atten- 
tion to these ordinances. Without permis- 
sion or license, they went from door to door 
their They their 
sound trucks, and they continued to make 


nuisances of themselves and were properly 


with literature. drove 


arrested and prosecuted. 

In the course of time, these cases went 
to the Supreme Court—there must have 
And what did 
the court say? The court said that the free- 


been half a dozen of them. 


dom of speech and freedom of the press are 
not such freedoms as may lightly be sup- 
pressed. They are not freedoms for those 
who agree with us, but they are freedoms 
for those whose ideas we hate—and_ it 
promptly struck down every one of those 
licensing provisions. 

The State of Louisiana some time ago im- 


It did 


not presume to set up any particular stand- 


posed a licensing tax on publishers. 


ard by which publishers should be taxed. 
It simply said that all publishers were to be 
taxed so-and-so much on their gross busi- 
ness. 

Court. 
power to tax is the power to destroy. 


That case also went to the Supreme 
The Supreme Court said that the 


When the Constitution speaks of freedom of 
the press it means exactly what it says. No 
one has the right to single out publishers 
as a group and tax them. It struck down 


the tax. 
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rather 
vitriolically on various court proceedings, 


Some newspapers commented 
The judge, being outraged, fined the editors 
for contempt of court. The Supreme Court 
said “No, unless the act complained of is of 
such a nature that it constitutes a clear and 
present danger to the proper functioning 
of the courts, it does not constitute a con- 
tempt of the courts. 
criticism.” To put it in lay language, they 
said, “We are going to lean over backwards 


You cannot suppress 


if we have to, in order to make sure that we 
do not suppress the free exchange of ideas 
and the free dissemination of the points of 
view of every sector of the community.” 

The obscenity laws have come into ques- 
tion in the State of New York so many times 
that the cases are almost without number. 
I am going to mention one statement made 
by the New York Court of Appeals because 
it ties in with our pressure-group statement 
—by virtue of its contrast. 

A number of years ago, a play was pre- 
sented on Broadway which was based on 
the old Frankie and Johnny legend. | 
think I can call it a “legend” because it is 
as much folklore and legend as any other 
folklore can be, including Paul Bunyan. It 

It was 
It was a 


wasn’t a good play. It was vulgar. 
a play which had no moral to it. 
play which had very little dramatic value. 
And the producer and manager were prose- 
cuted. 


Decision of the Court 
The case went up to the highest court in 
the state, and there the judges reversed 
And they said this: “We 
are here to enforce an obscenity law which 


the conviction. 


is directed only at a single standard”—the 
one standard which I spoke to you about 
“We are not judges of manners; 
It is true this 


earlier. 
we are not judges of morals. 


play is vulgar; it is cheap; it has no useful 
But it is not our function to judge 
manners and morals and we refuse to do it.” 

Contrast that with censorship by private 
groups. Let me describe to you something of 
the history of what is now known as the 


Philadelphia Book case. 


purpose. 


We are still in 
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the middle of it. In fact, we have only 


started. I mention it, not because it is a 
special case, but because it represents so 
many aspects of the dangers of private cen- 
sorships and group pressures, and it repre- 
sents a tendency which, if not checked, is 
going to result in a very serious restraint on 
the types of writing and the types of expres- 
sion that our authors may engage in. ] 
am not mentioning the question of the types 
of thinking and speaking that those inter- 
ested in economics, sociology, and _ politics 
may wish to engage in. 

In the latter part of March of this year, 
under the direction of the inspector in 
charge of the vice squad of Philadelphia, 
raiding groups went out and visited some 
fifty-four booksellers throughout the city. 
They went out without any warrants, with- 
out any court orders, without anything ex- 
cept a list furnished to these policemen and 
detectives by the inspector. From these 
fifty-four book stores they took upwards of 
1200 volumes and carted them away over 
the protests of the owners of the book 


stores. 


Seized Books without Authority 

The significant things are; first, that they 
did it without legal authority; and second, 
and most important, is the nature of the 
books which they seized. They seized 
Studs Lonigan by James T. Farrell. They 
seized A World I Never Made by the same 
They seized Sanctuary and Wild 
Palms by William Faulkner. They seized 
God's Little Acre by Erskine Caldwell. 

These books are books which have been 


author. 


sold in this country for some fifteen years 
or more. A number of them are either re- 
quired or recommended reading in practi- 
cally every American literature course in 
I don't 
think there is a library in the country that 
doesn’t have these books. 


When we are subjected to that type of 


American colleges and universities. 


raid, our civil rights are in a bad way. 
The question comes to mind: “What hap- 
pened to cause this type of raid and the 
seizure of this type of book, a thing which 





had never happened before?” 

For the first time so far as I know in 
the history of this country, instead of 
sitting back and being on the defensive, the 
Three of the pub- 
lishers started separate suits in the federal 
courts in Philadelphia to prevent the police 


publishers attacked. 


from conducting these raids without war- 
rants and interfering with the sale of these 
books. 

The federal Civil Rights Law was the 
act under which two of them moved. They 
sued the police as individuals, to assess 
personal liability on the raiding officers for 
interfering with the constitutional rights of 
the book sellers, the publishers, and the 
authors. Those have been tried. 
They have not been finally decided. But 
the court in each of those cases restrained 
the police from seizing any further copies 


cases 


of these books. 

During the Course of the trial, a number 
of witnesses were put on the stand by the 
police officers, and then exactly what was 
happening became clear. _ Each of these 
witnesses came from one of two groups. 
One group consisted of friends of a group 
of Fundamentalist ministers, who them- 
selves took the stand, inveighing against the 
books as pornographic, profane, and_blas- 
phemous, and the other group, headed by 
the Chancellor of the Archdiocese of Phil- 
adelphia, consisted of members of the Holy 
Name Society. 

The Fundamentalist group sought to 
work through the newspapers as_ well. 
They advocated that the publishers set up 
a self-censoring organization. They didn’t 
say that the publishers should ban only 
salacious books which contravene the ob- 
scenity statutes, they asked that the pub- 
lishers ban all vulgar books, all profane 
books, all blasphemous books and all un- 
American books. 

That is where your danger lies—in these 
pressure groups. 

Now let me make myself clear about one 
thing: I mentioned two pressure groups. 
They are not by any means the only pres- 
sure groups. We have pressure groups in 
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the South that seek to eliminate all refer- 
ence to the racial problem of the white man 
and the Negro. We have pressure groups 
in the Far West which seek to eliminate 
all advocacy of political equality for the 
members of the Japanese national group. 
We have pressure groups all over the coun- 
try in individual chapters of the veterans’ 
organization, such as the American Legion 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, which 
want to ban all un-American books. 

But what is un-American? Here again, 
there are nearly as many definitions of “un- 
American” as there are people. To me, 
groups like these are un-American because 
they seek to prevent the free dissemination 
of knowledge and opinion. To members of 
those groups, 
American, and so are many of the labor 
unions. To the labor unions, the N.A.M. 
is un-American; to the N.A.M., labor unions 
are un-American. 

If we permit private pressure groups to 


the Communists are un- 


act as censors, our democracy as we know 
it is through! The President's Committee 
on Civil Rights, in its report, had this to 
say about the right to freedom of conscience 
and expression: 

This right is an expression of confidence in 
the ability of free men to learn the truth 
through the unhampered interplay of compet- 
ing ideas. Where the right is generally ex- 
ercised, the public benefits from the selective 
process of winnowing truth from falsehood, 
desirable ideas from evil ones. If the people 
are to govern themselves, their only hope of 
doing so wisely lies in the collective wisdom 
derived from the fullest possible information 
and in the fair presentation of different 
opinions. 


Now, what is the basis for this private 
censorship? I think it is clear that there 
are two bases. The first one is affirmative. 
The affirmative basis is the desire to force 
the censor’s point of view upon the public. 
The second—and this is not so obvious— 
is the desire to avoid antagonizing any seg- 
ment of the public. 

You will know what I mean by referring 
to a “negative” basis if you will reflect upon 
the motion picture code. But remember 
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that a negative point of view of this kind 
is just as effective a censoring weapon as an 
affirmative censorship, because it prevents 
you and me, it prevents the public generally 
from seeing on the screen or from reading 
in books (if we ever had book censorship 
of that kind) the things which we are en- 
titled to read as American citizens, and it 
also prevents the author from presenting to 
us his ideas, his concepts, his philosophy. 

Negatively, one type of pressure group 
seeks to prevent the dissemination of writ- 
ings attacking the group to which the censor 
gives his loyalty, or attacking doctrines of 
which the censor approves. A second type 
of negative censorship lies in the suppres- 
sion of ideas which may be giving offense 
to customers of the censor, and adversely 
Of this nature 
is the censorship exercised by the motion 


affect the censor’s business. 


picture industry, which, for example, for- 
bids reference to miscegenation, and _for- 
bids the depiction of ministers of religion 
as “villains.” 


Disbelief in Democratic Government 

Of course, when you take all these things 
together, you find that the real basis of 
censorship is a disbelief in democratic 
government. It is a distrust of the ability of 
the man in the street—and that man is you 
and I, as well as everyone else—it is a dis- 
trust of the ability of the man in the street 
to exercise his critical judgment by accept- 
ing the good and rejecting the bad. 

The private censors feel that they are 
better able to determine what is good and 
what is bad—what the public should be 
permitted to see and hear, and what should 
be withheld from it; and in making this 
determination, the private censors are not 
of course ready to allow a full choice. 
When they refer to “the good,” they mean 
what they believé to be good—doctrines that 
they believe in. And when they say re- 
jecting the bad, they mean rejecting what 
they deem to be bad. 

This type of censorship is exercised in 
many ways and it must be resisted in what- 
ever way it shows itself. In Philadelphia 
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we have not only the attempt to influence 
the law-enforcement authorities, but we also 
had, about a year ago, the weapon of the 
boycott. 

One of the motion picture theatres there 
insisted upon showing “Forever Amber.” 
We don’t have to justify the merits of 
“Forever Amber” to justify the right of the 
owner of that motion picture theatre to 
A religious group complained to 
which had 


show it. 
the state board of 
passed the picture. The state board yielded 
to the extent of reconsidering, but it 
then reaffirmed its position. Thereupon, 
the church group declared a boycott on the 
motion picture theatre, and, because the 
owner refused to withdraw the film, they 
picketed the theater and declared that 
among the members of its faith no one 
should attend that theatre for a period of a 
That is economic pressure of the 


censors, 


year. 
worst kind. 

But picketing isn’t restricted to a religious 
group or to any particular group. The 
“Iron Curtain” opened in New York not so 
many months ago and we had the friends of 
Soviet Russia picketing—and it is just as 
un-American one way as the other way. 

Another type of economic pressure is the 
withdrawal of newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertisements, and it is a effective 
stranglehold on the opinions to be expressed 


very 


in any publication, particularly in your 
small town newspapers. 

A third type is the attempt to cause 
discharge of the individual. That is some- 
thing which you personally have undoubt- 
edly seen in your own field. In most cases— 
and this I believe is a tribute to the American 
public and to the processes of democracy— 
it is a threat which cannot be carried out. 
But in some cases, I regret to say, it has 
been carried out and you probably know of 
a number of them. 

Then there is the attempt to influence 
government officials, which we find in the 
Philadelphia situation today, and which 
now has become manifest in New York. 
There a group is trying to put through an 
ordinance by which the Commissioner of 


Licenses may shut down a theatre if, in his 
opinion, a show put on there offends public 
You tell me what public decency 
is! Peculiarly enough, the Commissioner of 
Licenses is vigorously opposing the bill. 
Another form of pressure is the campaign 
of vilification—vilification by newspapers of 
the extreme Right and of the extreme Left, 
and it becomes censorship in this sense: 
Papers like the Daily Worker and, on the 
other side, the Chicago Tribune, will come 
right out and print things that they must 
know are absolutely untrue and libelous. 
The Daily Worker doesn’t fear suits for 
libel because it isn’t financially responsible. 
The Chicago Tribune invites suits for libel 
apparently because it feels that by inviting 
such suits it can exhaust the funds of the 
organization which it is seeking to destroy 
(at least in the public confidence) and so 
put it out of action just as effectively as if 
it had censored all of its publications. 
That is a technique that has been 
adopted from abroad. Prior to the Second 
World War, the French newspapers used 
this technique on a large scale, and many 
organizations were put out of business 
simply by a process of making them defend 
groundless libel suits and taunting them to 
such an extent that their anger overcame 
their good sense, and they lost their financial 
lifeblood, by prosecuting suits tor libel 
That is an in- 


decency. 


against their tormentors. 
sidious form of censorship. 

Another type of censorship took place in 
Memphis. A book was published called 
Our Fair City. In the book there were 
comments on Ed Crump and his monopoly 
of political power in Memphis. One book- 
store kept the books; the others all returned 
them within a week after they had been 
sent there. After all, the city government 
can find violations of fire laws, sanitary 
facilities—violations of all kinds of similar 
ordinances. 

Now, what are we going to do about it? 
There is no use talking to you about it 
unless there is something that can be done. 

If there is one cardinal precept that I'd 
like to get across today it is this: Stand fast. 
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don’t retreat. If you 


stand fast! 


If you are attacked, 
can, counterattack; if you can't, 
How can you stand fast? 

First, 


group. 


you have ready-made this national] 
It is a tremendously powerful group 
because it commands the respect of com- 
munities throughout the nation. No one 
has yet attempted to damn this group as 
And so far as I know, 


no one has attempted to damn it as being 


being Communistic. 
~ 


either antireligious or reactionary. It 
carries weight and it should not throw its 
weight around, but it should use its weight 
in defense of the freedom of the press— 
which is one of the primary objectives, as 
[ conceive it, of any such group as this. 

It is sometimes difficult to swing a na- 
tional organization into action. But cer- 
tainly you can organize your local groups. 
And why do you want to organize local 
groups? Primarily, because it is only 
through groups that you can get an audi- 
ence. The individual has a difficult time. 

But if there is one thing that the repres- 
sive groups of which I am speaking are 


Make an 


issue of every attempt at censorship in your 


afraid and hate, it is publicity. 


community. Don’t allow it to be an under- 
cover thing. Today, many of us are fighting 
the Mundt Bill on the ground that it would 
make the 
instead of forcing it into the light 
So these 
What 


groups are attempting to do must 


Communist party an underground 
party, 
where we can see what it is doing. 
groups must be forced into the light. 
these 
abundantly clear to the 


be made com- 


munity. 


You can do it in a number of ways, 
Some of your newspapers will be liberal 
enough and courageous enough to carry 
“letters to the editor, 
coverage if you will openly fight censorship. 
Others of them will take paid advertise- 


your ” to give you real 


ments attacking private censorship. If you 


can't do it that way, you can get a printer 
who will run off handbills and you can 
stand in the streets and pass out those hand- 
bills. You can organize mass meetings. 
You can put across to the people of your 
community that what is in issue is not a 
book or a person, but the right of the com- 
munity to hear both sides of every issue, and 
to decide on that basis what it wants. 

In addition to that, I hope you will find 
public-spirited lawyers—I think you will- 
court action 


who will take appropriate 


where that is possible. The law gives you 
weapons to fight this sort of thing: actions 
under the federal Civil Rights Law, 
for libel where a person has been smeared, 


actions 


action for damages against the person who 
maliciously caused another to be discharged. 
If these weapons are used, you will have 
nothing to fear from your private pressure 
groups in the way of censorship. 

But this is the responsibility of every in- 
dividual. It is not enough to form good 
resolutions. Each one of you will be an 
individual in your community, and it is only 
by the individuals who have 


enough courage and enough determination 


action of 


and belief in our basic freedoms that we can 
hope to fight the pressure groups which 


would deprive us of these freedoms. 
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June 15, Atlantic City 


Intellectual Freedom 


Rosert D. LEIGH’ 


r Is ALL too easy to grasp the shield of 
| freedom, to present one side to an 
audience, and to polish it so brightly that 
everyone, including the speaker, is dazzled 
by it. Only when members of the audience 
return home and face the humble necessary 
choices of the day’s occupation, do they 
begin to see that there is at least one other 
side to the shield—not equally polished or 
dazzling, perhaps—but there in all reality. 

At the expense of such uncomplicated 
rhetoric, I should like to emphasize the fact 
that the problem of intellectual freedom in 
our day is not simple, but very complex— 
that there are at least two sides of the 
shield. The side we talk most about is 
freedom of individual expression—or unre- 
straint. The other side, however, is re- 
sponsibility of expression, responsibility of 
maintaining a freedom that, in sum and 
total effect, contributes to social health and 
understanding, and not to social corruption, 
strife, and disintegration. I shall try to 
present both sides in turn. 

First, as to freedom of individual ex- 
pression. It is not necessary to elaborate 
on the personal and social value of permit- 
ting a man who is burdened with an idea to 
express that idea for others to hear. We 
regard interference with this expression as 
striking at the very roots of the dignity and 
respect we associate with a free man. So 
we call such freedom of expression a nat- 
ural right. We place it beyond govern- 
mental sanction, but insist that it is a right 


‘A note about Dr. | 
May 1947 A.L.A. Bullet 


eigh appeared on page 160 of the 
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which governments will respect in so far as 
they serve man’s freedom. 

Equally, we recognize free expression as 
a right in which governments have an inter- 
est in maintaining on behalf of the com- 
mon welfare. For it is from the critical and 
inventive voices of individuals and minori- 
ties that government renews its vitality. 
From them it gains its dynamic quality. 
The united voice of majorities is necessary 
as a practical method for the periodic 
determination of political leadership and 
direction. But it is the shrill, single voice 
of protest, the quiet report of discovery, and 
lonely, individual insight, that gradually 
broadens out into the common assent of a 
new majority. Thus, we cannot have a 
really free and democratic society unless it 
has acquired the facility both for speaking 
in unison by majorities, and an equal 
facility for generating and entertaining 
criticism, dissent, bizarre proposal, and un- 
popular idea. 

That the urge to individual expression is 
natural to man we recognize without diffi- 
culty. It is not so widely recognized that 
it is equally close to man’s nature to sup- 
press, forbid, and be intolerant of others’ 
ideas. As Bagehot pointed out three-quart- 
ers of a century ago in his classic essay on 
the subject, nothing is more natural than 
for a person with strong convictions to have 
a very low opinion of those who hold op- 
posite views, especially because the critics 
and innovators often have a sharpness of 
tongue, an intemperance and fanaticism of 
spirit which invite opposition. It is not too 
much to say, then, as did the Commission 
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on Freedom of the Press in its report, that 
“the desire to suppress opinion different 
from one’s own is inveterate and probably 
ineradicable.” 

And although freedom of expression is 
close to the center of all liberty—its pro- 
tector and promoter—it is always in danger 
from forces deep within man’s nature. At 
all times and in all communities, including 
those that call themselves free, the main- 
tenance of free expression requires constant 
vigilance. 

It is no accident, then, that the great 
tradition of intellectual freedom is the tradi- 
tion of a constantly renewed struggle against 
the wielders of social and political power. 

The framers of our constitutional system 
were the conscious heirs of this great tradi- 
tion. More immediately they had encount- 
ered in their experiences the evils of the 
suppression of publication, the intimidation 
and imprisonment of publishers at the hands 
of British their 
agents. 

They sought boldly and unequivocally to 
embody the principle of free expression in 
the fundamentatl law as a legally enforce- 
able right. In the light of a century and a 
half of experience, it seems clear that their 
innovation was a success. Our habits as 
free people, our courts as umpires, have 
together built a great area of legal freedom 
for the individual to have his say unmo- 
lested by the agents of government. 

There have been periods of boldness and 


colonial governors and 


experiment, and there are periods of ten- 
sion and timidity, such as that we now seem 
to be in. But not even civil or foreign war 
has permanently changed the main char- 
acter of our system of legal freedom for in- 
dividual expression. 

The difficulties today come partly from 
a misunderstanding of what the framers 
meant to do in setting up the sphere of im- 
munity from governmental interference with 
speech and press. 

The 


“Congress shall make no law .. . 


states simply: 
abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press.” 

not least of all to 


First Amendment 


To some persons, 
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prominent members of the press itself, this 
simple negative has come to constitute a 
claim of legal right to exist in a special 
sphere of anarchy, where publishers and 
speakers are not only free, but irresponsibly 
free. 

This is not what the Fathers intended, 
and today such an anarchistic concept of 
freedom of speech and press is dangerous 
to freedom itself. At this point we should 
turn the shield to see what is meant by 
responsibility. 


First Constitutional Amendment 


As Zechariah Chafee, Jr., one of our most 
distinguished and penetrating analysts of 
civil rights, pointed out recently, the First 
Amendment, by its simple negative, seems 
to create an absolute or unlimited right of 
freedom of speech and press. “But,” to 
quote, “the limitations are there all the 
same. The First Amendment was 
adopted against a familiar background of 
domestic law which the framers took for 
granted.” There was the established law 
of libel and slander which punishes speech 
or writing that can be proved to work per- 
sonal financial injury to another. There was 
the law of obscenity punishing speech and 
publication in an area which, aside from 
evident pornography, has borders which 
change with existing customs of common 
speech, wearing apparel, and manners be- 
“Also the Supreme Court 
has recognized several exceptions to the 
First Amendment based on the affirmative 
federal powers in the body of the Constitu- 
tion.” 


tween the sexes. 


These exceptions are war, immi- 
gration, the mails, the administration of 
justice. 

Actually the more complete verbal defini- 
tion of the right of free expression is con- 
tained in the bill of rights clauses of the 
state constitutions of the early period. 
They repeat the prohibition against inter- 
ference with the right of free expression 
contained in the First Amendment, then 
add that the citizens “should be responsible 
for the abuse of that right,” leaving it to 


the courts to define what irresponsibility or 
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abuse of the right is. Thus, actually, our 
constitutional system provides for  re- 
sponsible as well as free individual expres- 
sion. 

The temptation at this point is to spend 
over-much time brightening this side of the 
shield of freedom, the side of responsibility. 
But you, better than I, know the mass of 
frivolous, irresponsible, and harmful com- 
munication that sails under the banner of 
freedom. There are the comic books em- 
phasizing violence and crude derring-do, 
the formula movies, novels, pulp magazines, 
and soap operas playing all the tunes on 
murder, sex, and the never-never land of 
cheap romance, the degradation of truthful 
communication by exaggerated advertising 
claims on the radio! Here certainly is in- 
tellectual and social irresponsibility or 
worse. 


Irresponsible Freedom 

There are some among us who assert 
that in sum and total effect, this popular 
output of the mass communication industries 
is responsible in part for the social ills of 
our day; that irresponsible freedom is, in 
fact, leading to social corruption, conflict, 
and disintegration. I do not believe that 
there is evidence that either it is or is not 
producing these dangerous results. If 
actual provable harm can be established, 
“however, provable in a court of law, there 
is nothing in the logic of natural rights to 
defend such irresponsibility behind the 
shield of intellectual freedom. 

The burden of proof certainly should 
always be on the side of free expression. 
Much publication of a trivial, silly, mis- 
chievous nature will remain legal in any 
essentially free press. And in our culture, 
occasional instances of publications much 
worse than silly can certainly be absorbed, 
if the general trend of publication is sound 
and true. But a major trend in published 
output that promotes the breakdown of 
cherished standards of truth about life and 
its values, represents an irresponsibility 
which destroys any Claim for immunity from 
social and even governmental action. 


I should like now to turn back the shield 
to examine more closely what free expres- 
sion means in terms of present-day condi- 
tions of communication. When the doc- 
trine was written into our fundamental law, 
it applied to persons operating hand presses 
to print newspapers, broadsheets, pam- 
phlets, and books for that very limited pro- 
portion of the population who could read 
and vote. Since then the press has gone 
through a series of changes in size and 
character which justify the term communi- 
cations revolution. There has emerged 
huge and costly industries in such fields as 
news-gathering and newspapers, national 
mass magazines, best-sellers, and radio and 
motion pictures. 

And thus there has been interposed be- 
tween the man with something to write 
about and the citizen for whom it is written, 
an intermediate mechanism whose magni- 
tude of coverage creates a new factor in 
intellectual freedom. 

There is a concentration of ownership, 
so that in any locality three to a half-dozen 
agencies, including the public library carry 
the main burden of communication to the 
locality. In the country as‘a whole, four 
to eight to sixteen units in each of the five 
or six media perform the task of providing 
most people with current information, 
ideas, and entertainment. Perhaps sixty to 
eighty units altogether represent the “Big 
Business” of communication. And between 
these major units in different media, there 
are interrelationships and interdependence. 

I do not want to give an oversimplified 
picture of this communications revolution— 
a revolution resulting from technological 
change, business organization, and advertis- 
ing techniques. We still have newspapers 
very similar to the partisan sheets of a cen- 
tury and more ago. We have a widely 
diversified and important political periodical 
press. And of all the modern media of 
communication, the most widely diversified 
and most hospitable to the publication of 
new ideas, sharp criticism, and mercilessly 
honest portrayal of actuality, is the book 
publishing industry. 
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Even among the big units the picture is 
not one of monopoly, or near monopoly. 
There is among them active, even ruthless 
competition. But it is a competition be- 
tween giants, within a framework of busi- 
ness incentives and compulsions so nearly 
alike that each of the competing giants 
tends to have a similarity of outlook and 
practice. 

These changes in the structure of com- 
munication do not necessarily reduce the 
right of a man with something to say, to 
say it. He can talk to his neighbors, hire 
a hall, issue a leaflet, or join with others in 
a modest, marginal publication venture. 
But the individual's right of free expression 
today does not include the right to mount 
the platform of national public discussion 
operated by the communication giants, and 
have his say without let or hindrance. 

This is not a matter of will. It is a 
necessity. Those who preside over the 
great public platforms cannot provide space 
or place for all who apply. They must 
select. This means refusing individuals and 
groups access to the eyes and mind of the 
great mass of citizens. If this function were 
performed by the government, we would 
call it cenorship. But only in Hollywood 
and in the radio networks has that ugly 
word been applied to their own practices. 
Whatever name it goes by, the fact remains 
that it is in the great communication in- 
dustries, rather than in the governments in 
this country, that we find the controls and 
regulations which possess the potential 
danger of abridging free expression. 

We cannot recreate our earlier decen- 
tralized ownership system by an amend- 
ment to the First Amendment prohibiting 
the publications, networks, and movie 
magnates from abridging freedom of ex- 
pression through selection. Their selections 
and controls are as inevitable as are traffic 
regulations and public health measures for 
control of communicable disease. 

But the existence of these controls 
changes the focus of intellectual freedom. 
It moves from the author to the citizen. 


It now becomes of critical importance 


whether or not the great mechanisms of 
mass communication carry to the individual 
citizen a full and fair picture of the day’s 
events, whether the persons with something 
really to say shall reach the public they de- 
serve; and whether the principal conflicting 
ideas and opinions of our time can, by 
means of the mass media, reach across 
group and occupational lines and come to 
focus on the individual citizen reader, 
It rests 
squarely on the shoulders of the agencies of 
large-scale communication. We know that 
many accept it fully and conscientiously; 
that much of the selection and limitation is 
made on behalf of decency, accuracy, fair 


This is a great responsibility. 


play, and serious public enlightenment. 

But there are other criteria of selection 
and rejection employed by the agencies 
which are not so favorable. They stem 
from the pecuniary motives characteristic 
of business undertaking. These pecuniary 
motives have become sharper as big re- 
wards have opened up for the novel that 
hits the jackpot as best-seller, book club 
selection, magazine digest, and movie script. 
There is the desire for the big money that 
comes from aiming creation toward the 
crude maximum sales formulas of cloak- 
and-dagger, technicolored _ historical, or 
chromium plated penthouse romance, sex, 
violent murder, and more sex. The big 
money comes from cutting out that which 
offends the mores, or criticizes some special 
group of possible patrons; that dehydrates 
from art and reporting its unpleasant 
realities, its honest emotions, and humble 
wonder at the nobility and depravity of life 
itself. 

These are processes of selection and 
limitation of free individual expression, the 
results of which are familiar to all of us. 
Indeed, at times it seems as if the din of 
the publicity man’s drums guarantees that 
there is nothing much else that we do hear 
about. The noise, I am sure, invades the 
quiet of many public libraries. 

Does all this concentration on the popu- 
lar in effect exercise a kind of censorship 
on the emergence of the sober, the quiet 
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and serious, on the sharply critical? Does 
it exercise censorship especially on the 
critics of powerful groups, labor, industry, 
nationality, or religion? Does it effect a 
censorship on the honest, resolute, dis- 
criminating representations of life, on the 
intellectual, artistic thrust in new direc- 
tions? 

I cannot give the answer with evidence. 
But it is a matter of concern, I know, among 
the more conscientious and _ public-spirited 
members of the mass communication in- 
dustries. And it is a matter of direct con- 
cern for all those dedicated to maintaining 
and expanding intellectual freedom. 

The problem of intellectual freedom, 
then, as I stated at the outset, is not simple. 
It is not a problem simply of removing all 
governmental restrictions on public com- 
munication. It is not a problem of remov- 
ing from the channels of discussion the 
things we disbelieve or abhor. It is not to 
be solved, certainly, by the untrammelled 
exercise of commercial ingenuity on behalf 
of big returns by the communications in- 
dustries. It is a problem of maintaining, by 
all means possible, the widest area of serious 
bold expression. It is a problem of the 
exercise of responsibility on the part of the 
themselves to 
see that the over-all balance of intellectual, 
traffic shall 
everywhere true, accurate, representative 


communications industries 


artistic carry to the citizen 
pictures of some part of life and its aspira- 
tions, conflicts, and diversities, and shall 
keep the door open to the voice of inven- 
tion, new insight, and fundamental criti- 
cism. 

To the maintenance of intellectual free- 
dom, in its modern setting, what part does 
the public library contribute? At 
glance it may seem an insignificant part. 
Compared with the three billions of annual 
expenditures by the commercial agencies, 


first 


the public library’s sixty or more millions 
of outlay seems small indeed, as does its 
salary roll—less than 5 per cent of its com- 
mercial colleagues. — Its coverage of the 
population seems equally insignificant by 
comparison. Radio 


and the newspapers 
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reach nine-tenths of the adult population 
each day. The mass magazines follow close 
upon their heels with a readership of two- 
thirds of the adults. The movies reach half 
the population each fortnight. The figures 
show that not more than half the adult 
population read as much as one book a 
year; not more than a quarter read one or 
more books a month; and only a quarter 
of the books read come from libraries, the 
other three-quarters from commercial dis- 
tribution. A modest place, indeed, for the 
library in the total machinery for distribu- 
tion of information and ideas in the Ameri- 
can commonwealth. 

But in another sense, the library is very 
significant. It serves as one of the six 
major institutions for mass communication. 
And among the media, it is distinctive in 
that it is under public or governmental 
rather than commercial control, dispensing 
its services free to its customers rather than 
on a profit-making basis. 


Library Is a Free Institution 

Library policy and practice regarding 
selection and limitation of materials for 
distribution become, therefore, a matter of 
peculiar importance. By tradition and 
virtue of its position in society, the library 
is a free institution. And surely it is also 
a special agency of intellectual freedom. 

There are a few great libraries which 
serve the function of custodian of the whole 
of recorded thought. They can afford to be 
inclusive rather than selective. They form 
a veritable sanctuary for the unpopular, 
the fanatical, the foolish, as well as for the 
inspired attempts of man’s mind and imag- 
ination to comprehend the riddles of the 
universe. Theirs is a uniquely valuable func- 
tion on behalf of intellectual freedom in 
our society. The function is widely recog- 
nized among us, at least in theory, if not 
always in appropriation practice. One 
can only wish them well and pray that their 
doors will always remain open to the whole 
diversity and range of man’s thought—that 
there will never be, with us, any burning 
of the books. 
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But for most of the libraries there is a 
severe problem of choice of books to be 
purchased on a budget much less than 
enough to obtain the current year’s output 
of the presses. And in the policy of book 
selection the public library is really on the 
firing line in the never- -ending battle of in- 
tellectual freedom. 


Pressure-Group Censorship 

There are the minorities with their pres- 
sures against purchase of books which 
criticize justly or unjustly, but in any case 
honestly, their cherished institutions and 
practices. 

There are the local interests that resent 
the books which criticize the status quo. 

There are the professional fanatical vestal 
virgins who would denounce the purchase 
of books that attack honestly the serious 
modern problems of sex, divorce, adultery, 
and perversion. 

There are fanatics who, on the other side, 
insist that the library be stocked with tracts 
defending and celebrating their particular 
viewpoints. 

There are those who think that books by 
Russians about Russia mean that the li- 
Communist rather than a 
patriot attempting to further an understand- 
ing of the aims and mentality of one of the 
great powers of the modern world with 
which we surely have to reckon. 


brarian is a 


On the private shelves in the librarian’s 
office in most public libraries one can 
usually see that visible record of com- 
promise, if not defeat, in the face of these 
community pressures. 

And elsewhere in the library, in promi- 
nent display shelves, is seen another com- 
promise, the compromise with the pressures 
of the jackpot industry. 


that the librarian knows 


Here are books 
are of slight liter- 
ary or intellectual quality, but for which 
there is public demand built up by publicity, 
purely for the publisher’ s-author’s profit. 
Here is selection of purchase, which, in 
effect, censors the quiet, more serious books 


which might be published and bought for 


library and other shelves. 
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At this point you may say that it is easy 
for me to urge you in a magisterial way to 
resist these pressures, to make of the public 
library the one place in your community 
where unpopular views will get fair repre- 
sentation, where there is a platform for the 
whole broad area of controversy in politics, 
economics and morals—in other words, to 
make your library a sanctuary of intellectual 
freedom. 

You may say: 


This is easier said than done. In theory, 
the public library may be the custodian of 
society's long- time _ interests. Actually _ it 
operates under immediate governmental and 
political controls. It may be a member of 
our own library board who instructs me to 
exercise a censorship in which I do not be- 
lieve. 

But after all, I am the employee of the 
library board and the board members are the 
chosen re presentatives of the people. Is it not 
an essential part of the democratic process that 
the public should determine what policy and 
what books they want for their library? 


Let it be clear that I am not urging any- 
one to become an individual martyr. I 
think the public library tradition in America 
would be greatly enriched if it did contain 
some cherished examples of personal 
martyrdom, such as some librarians who 
stood up resolutely for their intellectual con- 
victions and refused to ban a book of real 
worth, at the expense of their jobs. 

The more prudent tradition is the one 

observe in my visits—of bowing quickly 
to pressures, and of retiring questioned 
books to the inner sanctum of the librarian’s 
office, to save the li- 
brarian’s conscience against burning them, 


where they remain, 


and to avoid any trouble. 

What I suggest for consideration is not 
lonely, individual heroism, but the develop- 
ment of group policy, solidarity, and action 
in this matter of resisting improper pres- 
sures, 

To the 
regarding your proper action as a 
public servant, I respond with the ques- 
tion: Do librarians constitute a profession 
If they are mem- 


hypothetical question asked 


above 


or a group of employees? 
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bers of a profession, their loyalty is not only 
to the person who employs them—it is to 
the standards of a professional group of 
which they are sworn members. There are 
things that a doctor or lawyer or teacher 
or minister will and will not do for pay. 
These groups are bound loosely or tightly 
by a code of conduct which binds equally 
all their members. In the solidarity of the 
group there is strength and effectiveness. 
It is in this direction that I should think 
the librarians might go in this matter of in- 
tellectual freedom. 

What does it involve? As a minimum, 
I include the following: 


A continuing national library council, 
anttion with regional or local subgroups, 
to rewrite the general resolutions regarding in- 
tellectual freedom now in the Association’s 
files, in the light of the actual complexities of 
the problem of freedom and responsibility as 
faced by the librarian in her daily work. 

Inclusion in the professional training of 
all relies ins of the story of the great tradition 
of intellectual freedom, including the reading 
and analysis of the great historic documents 
from Socrates through Milton and Mill to 
Holmes, Hocking, and Chafee. Training should 
include the analyses of the actual, practical 
nature of the proble ms to be faced in this 
area, and the inculcation so far as possible of 
a sense of the real significance of the public 
library today, vis-a-vis commercial communica- 
tion, as society’s sanctuary for free intellectual 
inquiry. ; ; 


3. Creation of some responsible group in the 
profession, similar to the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, to make objective, 
factual investigation of reported instances of 
improper library censorship; to make public 
report of results; to give possible aid to the 
professional victims of censorship; and in 
extreme instances, to exercise a professional 
boycott against the libraries of censoring authori- 
ties. Such a group would do much by its 
inquiries to build a case-made law of intel- 
lectual freedom in the library field, and to 
educate librarians, library boards, and pressure 
groups to abide by it. 

4. Active cooperation with the other pro- 
fessional groups in our society who are the 
traditional defenders of free expression—espe- 
cially, teachers and scholars, journalists, and the 
publishers—in joint defense against improper 
censorships, wherever they occur, and joint 
analysis of the problem of re sponsibility as an 
accompaniment of freedom. 


If we could be assured that these three 
important groups in our democracy, or even 
the really convinced and fearless liberals 
in these groups, were seeking common 
cause for the intelligent, discriminating, but 
resolute defense of free and _ responsible 
communication, we could feel a sure con- 
fidence in our ability as a nation to weather 
these difficult times of tension and forebod- 
ing, and to continue to stand forth positively 
before the world as a nation where intel- 
lectual freedom is a source of inherent 
strength. 


SURVEY OF LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


A study of salaries and working condi- 
tions of libr: ary personnel will be made in 
November 1948. by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in cooperation with the 
A.L.A. Board on Personnel Administration. 
The study will be made by mail ques- 
tionnaire to be answered by full-time pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional personnel in 
libraries of all types and sizes. The ques- 
tionnaires will of necessity be distributed to 
libraries as no set staff lists exist. Libraries 
from each state, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii will be selected according to 


the bureau’s regular sampling methods. 

Among the items to be studied are po- 
sition held, type of library, size of com- 
munity and staff, salaries, supplementary 
income, hours, paid leave, insurance and 
retirement provisions, education, experience, 
dependents, and marital status. 

As this information is not available else- 
where and is of great importance to the 
profession, the board strongly urges all those 
invited to participate in the study to do so 
thus making it possible to have national, 
regional, and state comparative figures. 
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Book Lists of the Month 


Printed annotated book lists, containing 
the titles likely to be in the collections of 
the small and middle-sized public libraries, 
is a project undertaken by the A.L.A. Di- 
vision of Public Libraries. These lists of 
adult books, which will include eighteen 
titles on current subjects, are to be issued 
monthly for each of the nine months from 
September through May. The book lists are 
to be printed and distributed to libraries for 
a nominal charge by the Sturgis Printing 
Company, Inc., and will bear the imprint 
of the subscribing library. 

The book lists prepared by public li- 
braries for their own use are to be the 
source for the printed lists. Librarians are 
requested to send five copies of their lists to 
John C. Settelmayer, chairman, Public Re- 
lations and Publications Committee, A.L.A. 
Division of Public Libraries, City Library, 
Lincoln, Neb. The library responsible for 
the preparation of the mi iterial will receive 
credit on the printed lists. 


Are You on Television? 

Has your library participated in putting 
on a television program? Does your library 
have a weekly or other periodic television 
program? Please send news of your past, 
current, and future television activities and 
plans to Public Relations Office, A.L.A. 
Headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 
We will share what we find out with those 
who send in information. 


Nominations for Letter Award 
at the Atlantic City 
A.. that at the Mid- 
a 1948 Letter award of 
$100 will be made to a library for an out- 
standing contribution to the “humanizing 
of knowledge.” Librarians, especially state 
library gr ye tives who are familiar 
with the work of libraries in their states, 
are invited and cae to write to the Letter 


It was announced 
Conference of the 
winter Conference, 


Award Committee before October 15, nomi- 
nating a library to receive this recognition, 
with the reasons therefor, and all pertinent 
information necessary for publicizing the 
award if made. 


Library Association Meetings 


The South Dakota Library Association 
will hold its annual meeting, October 14-16, 
at the Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid City. The 
Oklahoma Library Association will hold its 
meeting October 21-23, Skirvin Hotel, Okla- 
homa City. The Maine Library Association 
will meet at the Bangor Public Library, Oc- 
tober 14-15 instead of the September dates 
carried previously. 


Brief Progress Report on the 1948 
A.L.A. Membership Campaign 


The 1948 campaign swung into action in 
January with a goal of 20,500 paid members 
by Dec. 31, 1948. Plans for enrolling new 
memberships were worked out based on a 
20 per cent net increase over 1947 totals. 
Every state, District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and the provinces of Canada were given 
definite quotas for new enrolments. 

New enrolments mean only substitutions 
or replacements if renewals of present mem- 
bers are not received. A major part of the 
1948 campaign, therefore, is to stimulate 
renewals simultaneously with invitations to 
nonmembers. 

By July 31, at the end of seven months of 
the 1948 campaign, the following results can 
be reported: 


Approximately 88 per cent of 1947 mem- 

bers have renewed. 

2. Approximately 61 per cent of the 1948 
quotas of new members have been enrolled. 

3. Unpaid list is about 600 smaller than a 
year ago. 
' 4. Paid list is nearly 2000 larger than a year 
ago. 

5. Collections of regular dues are 
$10,000 more than a year ago. 


nearly 
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Make this amazing rr 


‘SCREEN TEST” 





Project: your pictures on 
FreeSample of Radiant’s 
new "Million Mirror” 
screen fabric—and see 
for yourself the remark- 
able difference it makes! 


See how millions of tiny glass mirrors, firmly im- 
bedded in the pure white screen surface, make your 
pictures fairly glow with life! See what happens when 
light is reflected instead of absorbed! You will enjoy 
clearer, sharper black and whites—richer, brighter, 
more brilliant colors. Here is projection as real as 
life itself! The new 1949 Radiant Screens have many 
unusual and exclusive features. See them at your 
dealer today! 


Send coupon and get absolutely FREE 
e Sample of new Radiant “Million Mirror’’ Screen Fabric 

Test it with your own projector and see for yourself the 
remarkable improvement over any other projection surface. 
e Basic Film Source Directory—your handy guide to 
hundreds of film sources. 


RADIANT 


Beg .U. 5.008. OM. 


PROJECTION SCREENS 


City 


§ Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 

! 1238 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 

§ Send me FREE: Sample of Radiant ‘‘Million Mirror” 
; Screen Fabric AND Basic Film Source Directory. 

; Name__ eieiiiaed 

I Address — sa 
! 

I 

I 
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By 






KINSEY, 
POMEROY BEHAVIOR 
& MARTIN - 





Based on surveys made by 
members of the Staff of 
Indiana University and sup- 
ported by the National Re- 
search Council with Rocke- 
feller Foundation funds. 























Sexual Behavior 
in the 


QUOTED FROM REVIEWS 


“Kinsey's book is destined to be 
recognized as a milestone in the 
field of human sex understand- 
ing.”"—The Science Teacher 


‘Here is a study of heroic magni- 
tude ...it carries an overwhelm- 
ing conviction of the honesty and 
reliability of its conclusions.””— 
The Quarterly Review of Biology. 


“This is a great book, perhaps 
the most important contribution 
to the taxonomic biology of 
mankind to appear within the 
last century.”.—The American 
Journal of Syphilis. 


oe 


. every adult who attempts 
to guide the behavior of other in- 
dividuals, and that includes 
practically everyone, should be 
aware of the essential facts pre- 


sented in this volume.” 
—The Western Journal 
of Surgery, Obstetrics & $ 50 
Gynecology. 

Published by 
W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 
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Runny Paste 


A fluid adhesive especially designed for book 
mending and other library uses. 


Does not crack o7 peel, dilutable in water, un- 
usually strong bond. Free sample on request. 


No. 979 1 qt. 
6 qts., each 
12 qts., each 
No. 980 1 gal. 
6 gals., each ... 
12 gals., each 


118 SO. CARROLL ST., MADISON, Wis 
WALLACE AND GREEN STS. NEW HAVEN, CONN 








Select books 
from our FREE 
48-page cata- 
log and supple- 
mentary lists. 
More than 50,- 
000 titles. 

TO SELL — send us 
list of any books you 
may have for sale or 
exchange. 


BUY + SELL 
NEW— USED 
TEXT and REFERENCE 


Many Out-of-Print Titles In Stock 


t 
vr" Sg aL 







COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 






















1. Written for both the small-bud- 
get and large-budget advertiser, this 
— is the first com- 

prehensive book 

on the subject 

of the advan- 

tageous use of 

small space — 

covering uses, 

copy, art, lay- 

,out, media, in- 

quiries, testing. 

$4.00 





2. 530 tested economy devices, es- 
sential cost-reducing information and 
time - saving 
short-cuts to 
help you deal 
with every im- 
portant detail 
in the produc- 
tion of your pro- 
motion pieces. 
Book may save 
you many times 
its price. 45 
Tilus. $5.00 
















3. This valuable book gives the re- 
sults of a survey of 2500 national 

tine: advertisements, 
with the speci- 
fic attention-at- 
tracting and in- 
terest-arous- 
ing devices iso- 
lated, evaluated 
and analyzed. 
Complete with 
tables and 
charts. $7.50 








4. Here are 201 facts and findings, 
as well as many helpful suggestions, 
which you can 
use to increase 
the sale of your 
product, Based 
on the most 
popular series 
of articles ever 
published by 
the Staff of 
Printers’ Ink, 
this book is both 
authoritative 
and up to date. 
$4.00 
















153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Young woman librarian, reference and ad- 
ministrative experience, desires position in hu- 
manities or technical, special or departmental 
library, or reference position in university li- 
brary, Eastern or Western state. B76. 

Sixteen years experience in Southern accred- 
ited high schools and station hospital library. 
Energetic, conscientious worker with initiative 
and pleasant disposition. Work especially well 
with children or nervous patients. Music major. 
Desire change. Especially interested in Florida. 
B77 

Librarian, too old for civil service, but still 
active, wants position in Pittsburgh, pref- 
erably not children’s work. Drexel graduate; 
twenty years experience in sub-branch and small 
library work. B80. 

Librarian or head cataloger, college or univer- 
sity library. Expert, speedy cataloger with ex- 
perience in college, university, and reference 
libraries, Suitable quarters (apt. preferred) im- 
portant. B81. 

Librarian desires change in fall. Degree, va- 
ried experience, division head or librarian; prefer 
opportunity for growth, college or public. B82. 

Library school graduate, experienced in ref- 
erence work and cataloging, desires position in 
library located where climate is mild and dry. 
B87. 

Librarian, L.S. degree, 
county and public library and administration, 
seeks head librari: inship of county, public library, 
or small college: interested in reorganization; in 
community 12,000 pop. or more. B88. 


6 years’ expe rience in 


Positions Open 


College library needs four trained librarians: 
engineering librarian, man preferred, salary 
$3400 plus; readers adviser, salary $2700 plus; 
two catalogers, salary $2600, $2800. Write Paul 
S. Ballance, A. & M. College of Texas Library, 
College Station. 

Cataloger-reference librarian. Library of 
25,000 volumes; city of 15,000 an ition; 40- 
hour week: = ry $2400. Apply librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Coral Gables 34, Fla. 

aaa to be filled: reference department, 
assistant, $2580; order department, assistant, 
$2580; circulation department, first 
$3120. Four annual increments of $120; an- 
nual vacation, four weeks; sick leave with pay; 
retirement system. Public Library, Tacoma 3, 
Wash. 

Wanted: Vancouver General Hospital desires 
a trained librarian to organize medical library. 
Previous medical and reference experience de- 
sirable. This position offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement owing to hospital ex- 
program and coming medical 


assistant, 


pansion school 


Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be 
lar and a half 
staff positions 
Bulletin office 


Personal members may 


Deadline tenth of month preceding publication 


advertise for positions for themselves; 


affiliation. Salary will be commensurate with 
applicant’s prev ious training and_ experienc. 
Applications in writing including education, de. 
tailed experience, and age should be addressed 
to the « srsonnel director, Vancouver General 
Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. 

Two importé int positions open: assistant city 
librarian, salary $4404-5340; supervisor gf 
branches, salary $4008-4848. Re >quirements ip- 
clude accredited library school and at least five 
years professional experie nee. Civil service 
examination arranged : convenient locations, 
Apply Public Library, San Diego, Calif. 

Two catalogers: science divisional librarian; 
law librarian. Indicate education, experience, 
and minimum salary acceptable. Apply i. 
a Drake University, Des Moines 11, Iowa, 

California State Libr: ary has openings in cata. 
log, order, and reference work for graduates of 
accredited library schools. Age preference 3 
or less. Beginning salary $2640, annual in. 
creases to maximum of $3216. Address Mabel 
R. Gillis, state librarian, Sacramento 9. 

Wanted: Children’s librarian, professionally 
trained. Starting salary $2400. Fine library in 
a beautiful Pennsylvania town of 15,000. ‘A 
ply: Carl William Hull, librarian, Public Li. 
brary, Warren. 

Wanted: chief of book processing (selection, 
ordering, preparation, mechanical tabulating of 
records, binding)—entrance salary $433 per 
month advancing to $483 per month in accord- 
ance with years of service; chief of personnel 
control and training—entrance salary $363 per 
month advancing to $433 per month. The sala- 
ries of all positions are advanced or decreased 
with changes in the cost of living which means 
that there will be an increase in entrance sala- 
ries Jan, 1, 1949. Applicants must be university 
and library school graduates and meet experi- 
ne and must be not over 45 
Civil service status and retirement 
Write City 


ence 
vears of age. 
membership follow appointment. 


Service Commission, City Hall, Milwaukee, for 
examination announcements and _ application 
blanks. 


Wanted: Children’s librarian, salary .$2800- 
$2900 depending on qualifications and experi- 
ence. Graduate from accredited library school. 
4-weeks vacation and retirement fund. Attrac- 
tive library (43,000 volumes) in northern Minne- 
sota. B83. 

Head of circulation; branch librarian; 
assistant—5-day week; one month’s vacation; re- 
An “expanding library 2% hours from 
New York and Philadelphia. Apply May V. K. 

Valencik, librarian, Free Library, Allentown, Pa. 

Wanted: Head cataloger. Location, Mid- 
western college. B.L.S. minimum requirement. 
Salary $2800-$3000 depending on experience. 
Excellent working and living conditions. BBS. 


senior 


tirement. 





inserted for a charge of fifty cents a line; minimum one dol- 


institutional 


members may advertise to fill 
from the 


Payment should not be made until statement is sent 
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Wanted: Assistant cataloger. New England 
liberal arts college. Library training. $2688, 
11 months. Write giving experience, training, 
references, age. B86. 

Bookmobile librarian: Extension Division, 
State Library, Concord, N.H., graduate of an 
accredited library school. Salary range con- 
forms to A.L.A. standards. Retirement system, 
five-day week, vacation and sick leave plans. 
State age, education, experience, health record. 

Wanted: Two librarians for circulation work, 
pleasant working conditions, 38-hour week, 1- 
month vacation with pay, salary $2700-$3000. 
University of North Dakota Library, Grand 
Forks. 

Children’s Librarians II and IV (senior and 
first assistant) for supervisory and administrative 
work in Los Angeles County library system in 
Los Angeles, Calif. Beginning salary $221 and 
$288 respectively. No written examination. No 
night or Sat. hours. Graduation from an ac- 
credited library school and at least 2 years’ ex- 
perience required. Apply: Los Angeles County 
Civil Service Commission, Room 102, Hall of 
Records, Los Angeles 12. 

Male Librarians I and HI for employment in 
new library for county farm prisoners near Los 
Angeles, Calif. Salary begins at $211 and $246 
amonth. Graduation from an accredited library 
school required. Apply: Los Angeles Civil 
Service Commission, Room 102, Hall of Rec- 
ords, Los Angeles 12. 





because its so simple to apply. 


MYSTIK TAPE is available in seven 
colors, is waterproof and tears straight in 
either direction. It comes in convenient 
rolls of 144 and 720 inches and 60 yards, 
in widths ranging from 34 to 4 inches. 





For rebacking the average size library 
books, the 3-inch roll is the most practi- 
cal—the 4-inch roll for larger size refer- 
ence books. 


Save Jime Re-Backing Your Books 
use MYSTIK TAPE 


The Perfect Self-Sticking Adhesive Tape 
Library book-binding and repair departments using MYSTIK TAPE find it the fast- 


est, cleanest, easiest-to-handle material for re-backing books. No additional 
moistening required. Adhesive quality will not evaporate. . . . Makes the neatest 
most durable reinforcement. MYSTIK TAPE reduces re-backing time to a minimum 


Wanted: Reference assistant, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, Tex. Library school 
graduate. Salary $2500-$2700 depending on 
training and experience. 

Wanted: Reference-circulation assistants. 
Graduates of college and accredited library 
school, with some library experience. Under 
forty-five. Beginning salary $213 month. Scale 
$213-$223-$233-$244-$255-$267. Municipal civil 
service title librarian I. Retirement an group 
insurance. For details write librarian, Public 
Library, 139 N. E, First St., Miami 32, Fla. 

Reference-circ. librarian to develop public 
services. Salary $2400-$2800, 11 months; all 
college vacations. Apply librarian, Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington. 


Your “Personal” Agent 


. . « for the ordering of 

foreign books and periodicals. 
Individual attention given to every 
assignment. Familiarity with foreign 


publishing assures prompt service. 


Albert J. Phiebig 


Suite 906—545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 














Write TODAY for information on sug- 
gested methods for using MYSTIK 
TAPE for re-binding books and other Li- 


ALEXANDER 


ye Corp 


ONE IONIA AVE... N.W. 
GRAND RAPIDS: MICHIGAN 
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Comstitution of the 
United States 


YOU and the CONSTITUTION 
of the UNITED STATES 
Fascinating story of the Constitution in pictures. 
Includes full text of a For all ages 
over 9 * 2 colors - Cloth - 

YOU and the UNITE D N ATIONS’ 
Graphic presentation of United Nations. Enter- 
taining and educational for all. Cloth, $1.25 

*(Trade edition 60¢) 
Write for colorful brochure and 
price list of all titles. 


Childrens Press 


Throop & Monroe Sts., Chicago 7 © “weow™ 











NEGRO YEAR BOOK 1947 


World Review of Negro Life 
1941-1946 








The Negro Year Book 1947 jg 
recommended not only as an impor 
tant reference book but also because 
the and 
analysis of inter-racial problems there 





in evaluation, discussion, 
is concisely presented the current trend 
of thought of many of the leaders of 














the Negro people.” 


Subscription Books Bulletin 
April, 1948, p. 35 


Price: $4.50 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, 
ALABAMA 
or Local Bookdealer 













FILMS—16 mm Sound 
FILM STRIPS—35 mm 
PICTURE SETS—(12 x 20) 
BOOKLETS (Illustrated) 














> BRITISH 
New York Chicago 
Boston Detroit 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES, cscs arge vary of visual an 


printed material to schools, churches, libraries, adult educa- 


tion groups and all those interested in Britain and her affairs. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


BRITISH CONSULATES 





REFERENCE PAPERS 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Write Now for NEW CATALOGUES 


San Francisco Washington 


Los Angeles Houston Seattle 
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AMERICA’S FAMILIES 





The CHRISTIAN HOME 


@ America’s Finest 
Parents’ Magazine 


A colorful, 64-page monthly periodical understand- 
ingly edited for parents of children from infancy through 
the teens. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME carries articles and stories 
for general reading, as well as specific helps for parents 
in solving behavior problems of their children. It gives 


suggestions for building character, for creating good 


reading habits, for planning recreation and study, and 


for developing right attitudes toward playmates, the com- 
munity, and the church. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME is an effective tool for im- 
plementing the work of supervisors of children’s activ- 
ities and all others who work with family situations. 


It should be available 
at every library 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: $1.50 A YEAR NET 





The GRADED PRESS 


810 BROADWAY - NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





otograph by SARRA 


7 * 
World Book Encyclopedia 
... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
,children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the 
United States were asked whether their 
children had benefited from having The 
World Book. 88% said “Yes’—nearly 9 
out of 10! They reported their children 
advan-ed more rapidly, got better grades. 
were more interested in school work. 

Now you can recommend The World 
Book with even greater confidence. For the 


completely new World Book is finer than 
ever before in its 30-year history. Not 
merely a revision—it has been completely 
rebuilt from cover to cover. New page for- 
mat and size; new, easy-to-read type; new 
printing plates throughout; new articles and 
pictures; new and larger maps; new beau- 
tiful, durable bindings. World Book Ency- 
clopedia, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, IIl. 
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CCM lM, Produced at a cost of more than $2,000,000! 





